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of Industries 
in Germany 


ONE of the outstanding economic 
results of the National Socialist 
regime in Germany has been a sharp 
acceleration in the trend toward eco- 
nomic concentration. The rearmament 
policy, with its definite emphasis on sub- 
stitute materials which could be pro- 
duced only by the financially strong 
concerns, the rationing of raw materials, 
jabor, and transportation, and, finally, 
the tremendous economic demands of 
the war, have compelled the Government 
to concentrate a very large part of the 
country’s production in the large and 
efficient plants. This meant an elimi- 
nation of a very substantial part of the 
small and medium-size concerns, as well 
as of the independent artisans, and it 
involves a serious political implication, 
in view of the support obtained by the 
present political regime from the middle 
classes. The present article deals with 
the fundamental policies applied by the 
Nazi Government in carrying out this 
concentration movement. 


Aim and Means 


The aim which is proposed to be at- 
tained through the concentration and 
rationalization of industries in Germany 
and the measures which it involves have 
been summarized briefly in the German 
press as follows: 


The year 1942 will be characterized by a 
higher degree of concentrated utilization of 
all preduction means to further the conduct 
of the war. Since the beginning of the new 
year, the p'acing of the national economy 
on a total war basis is in the process of being 
realized. The intent is to give maximum 
industrial support to the Army at a minimum 
loss of production capacity and w.th a mini- 
mum use of manpower. 

This purpose can be attained by two meth- 
ods—rationalization and concentration, It 
is obvious that, if all industries concentrate 
on armament production, their output of 
war mater al will be augmented. It is not 
sufficient merely to restrict the production 
of nonessential consumer gocds for a pericd 
of short or long duration, since that would 
only be a contributing factor. The entire 
— system must be rationalized as 
well, 

It may be necessary to that end to elimi- 
nate many smaller and medium-size plants 
and concentrate prcduction in a few of the 
larger ones, which could be particularly 
adapted to manufacture rationally. It is, 
however, not the intention to sacrifice un- 
necessarily small arid medium concerns if 
they are able to cooperate economically. 

This system of rationalization would result 
in a smaller use of manpower and of auxiliary 
materials, such as coal. The rationalization 
and concentration process should not be re- 
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stricted only to armament production, but 
should be applied to related production as 
well. Its aims are not only to increase arma- 
ment prcduction, but at the same time to 
save manpower and auxiliary materials, such 
as coal, electric current, and unnecessary 
Vaan .° =? 

The ultimate measures to be taken will 
depend on the availability of manpower, the 
requirements of the Army in men, the sav- 
ings in coal and electric current, etc., which 
can be effected by their execution * * *. 
The primary importance of this new pro- 
cedure lies in the fact that it is a product 
of economic experience and that it can be 
effected with relatively little friction. 

As stated, in the new phase of economic 
war development, a further restriction in 
the production of consumer goods cannot 
be avoided, or the immobilization of those 
concerns which are of no direct value to 
national wareconomy * * *. However, it 
is hoped that the vitality of the responsible 
industries will also, in this new phase of 
economic war development, assert itself. At 
any rate, only the ultimate result is of im- 
portance—that of adapting our armament 
industries to the great task which our Army 
will demand of it this year. 


It is not intended by the Germans that 
the concentration and rationalization of 
industries be undertaken through any 
comprehensive theoretical scheme or in 
strict accordance with economic princi- 
ples, but rather through practical expe- 
dients and detailed adjustments. It is 
emphasized that speed is the dominant 
factor and that for that reason concen- 
tration and rationalization cannot be 
undertaken by measures requiring long- 
term transformations, whose effects be- 
come apparent only after years, but must 
be done through means which will bring 
about immediate results. 


Administration and 
Organization 


No special organization has been 
formed for the direction of the concen- 
tration and rationalization of industries, 
but the whole plan is to be worked out 
through the coordination of the authori- 
ties in charge of the different units con- 
cerned. The question of the extent to 
which amalgamation is to take place and 
the particular concerns which are to be 
combined is the function of the Reich 
Industrial Group which has been com- 
missioned by the Ministry of Economics 
to work out suggestions in conjunction 
with the regional authorities of the Office 
of Economic Direction, the Agriculture 
Offices, and the Labor Offices, and to sub- 
mit them as soon as possible to the Min- 
istry of Economics, the Ministry of War 
Economy, and the Ministry of Munitions 
for examination and action. The prac- 
tical execution of the plans, it is ex- 
plained, will have to be carried out by 
the local economic boards and technical 
groups, which will work in close contact 
with the labor bureaus, war economic 
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inspection boards, and _ traffic-control 
boards. 

It is intended that private business 
shall be coordinated to an extent never 
before undertaken. Private economy, 
insofar as it still remains a part of the 
“civil section,” will be drawn, it is stated, 
to even a greater degree under the con- 
trol of the State, and private interests 
will be subordinated more than ever to 
public welfare. 

The whole proccess, it is maintained, 
however, cannot be achieved entirely by 
Government decrees. It is contended 
that it must primarily have the full sup- 
port of industry. Emphasis is placed on 
the execution of the plan through the 
application of the self-government pol- 
icy of industry. Not orders from above, 
it is stated, but only the initiative of re- 
sponsible entrepreneurs can achieve a 
further real increase in output. Those 
who are placing the armament orders, 
namely, the officials of the German Gov- 
ernment, it is pointed out, must also show 
the ability to accommodate themselves. 


Concentration of Principal Plants 


The chief means by which the concen- 
tration and rationalization of industries 
is being undertaken in Germany is 
through transferring the means of pro- 
duction—that is, labor, equipment, and 
raw materials—to the principal factories 
engaged in the production of war mate- 
rials and in that way utilizing the capac- 
ity of such factories to the utmost. Until 
now this has been done primarily by 
combing out the means of production 
from firms not essential to the conduct 
of the war—firms that were producing 
supplies for civilian consumption. 

This did not involve, however, the clos- 
ing down of many firms. It is stated that 
in no branch of industry did the number 
of firms closed down exceed 10 percent. 
The highest was the stone-and-earth 
group. Then followed the chemical, 
leather, textile, and clothing industries. 
It is now observed that, as this combing 
out has led to a considerable decline in 
the use of the capacities of such firms, 
there is today the possibility of saving 
further labor and costs through closing 
them down entirely and concentrating 
the released labor in factories producing 
war materials. 

The limiting factor to this policy, it is 
stated, is that there is at present no 
object in closing down firms whose em- 
ployees cannot be used elsewhere. This 
means that scant consideration will be 
given to the production of civilian sup- 
plies, and the public has already been 
told that it must expect further limita- 
tions and privations. Recently the pro- 


duction of tobacco products has been 
further restricted, and the manufacture 
of brandy has been entirely prohibited 
for the stated purpose of making the 
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labor engaged therein available for the 
armament industry. The manufacture 
of furniture, porcelain, and articles con- 
sidered to be nonessential is also to be 
prohibited for the same reason, and 
more serious restrictions on the manu- 
facture of civilian supplies in general, it 
is stated, may be expected. 

The importance of these added restric- 
tions, as pointed out by the Berlin cor- 
respondent of a Swiss newspaper, “is so 
much the greater under present condi- 
tions because they occur at a moment 
when the stocks of civilian supplies on 
hand (which have lasted much longer 
than originally expected and contributed 
to maintaining retail sales at a remark- 
ably high level during the first 2 years of 
the war) are now approaching exhaus- 
tion.” 


Germans Staking Everything on 
Victory This Summer 


In addition to placing further restric- 
tions on the manufacture of supplies for 
civilian consumption, limitations are 
also being placed on the manufacture of 
capital goods, the replacement of equip- 
ment, and the repair of factories and 
other buildings. Germany is, therefore, 
using all available resources for the im- 
mediate production of increased 
amounts of war materials, with only 
secondary regard for the maintenance 
of equipment and factories and their 
production capacity in the future. It 
is staking everything on a decisive vic- 
tory this summer. 

Besides taking the means of produc- 
tion from _ factories manufacturing 
supplies for civilian consumption and 
placing them at the disposal of large 
armament plants, the principle has now 
been adopted of concentrating the means 
of production in those factories which 
are the most efficient and whose capaci- 
ties are not being used to the utmost. 
In this way it is expected that the de- 
mand for labor in many branches of in- 
dustry can be reduced, allowing a still 
greater number of laborers to be placed 
in armament factories and making pos- 
sible a greater output of war materials 
even without increasing the total labor 
supply. It follows, then, that not only 
will the manufacture of supplies for 
civilian consumption be limited to only 
a few factories but even those small and 
medium firms which are now producing 
war materials will be greatly reduced in 
number. 


Advantages of New Policy 


It is maintained that in many branches 
of German industry there are numerous 
firms which are making only a limited 
use of their capacity and that the whole 
production in each of those branches 
could be covered, therefore, by a much 
smaller number of firms working at full 
capacity. This is true above all, it is 
stated, in regard to supplies for civilian 
consumption, but it applies as well to the 
manufacture of war materials. 
Whereas a half dozen firms or more have 
been engaged in the production of a 
particular article, it is now the intention 
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of the authorities to ascertain whether it 
is actually necessary for all of them to be 
engaged in such production and whether 
it is not possible for two or three firms 
to take over the quotas of the others by 
working up to the limits of their 
capacities. 

It is pointed out that not only man- 
power but also raw materials can be 
saved if a machine is operated on a 
normal peacetime basis of 10 hours in- 
stead of using a correspondingly greater 
number of machines for only 3 or 4 hours 
daily. Moreover, such concentration of 
production in fewer factories, it is main- 
tained, will make it possible to relieve 
the present deficiency in transportation 
facilities—which is a most serious factor 
in German war economy—and in addi- 
tion allow for a saving in fuel and labor 
by the railroads and other transporta- 
tion services. 


Bases of Selection 


The firms to be retained, it is consid- 
ered, are those which, on the one hand, 
show the highest efficiency in the use of 
labor, fuel, and raw materials, and, on 
the other hand, are capable of sufficient 
standardization of output to produce 
articles whose manufacture is worth 
while only if they are produced on a large 
scale. The large firms, it is pointed out, 
generally afford the greatest advantages 
in both regards, and it is for this resaon 
that, as a rule, small- and medium-size 
firms are to be closed down and their 
labor forces diverted to the larger firms. 
It is also maintained that the large firms 
cffer the greatest possibility of concen- 
trating production in a few centers, 
which are near the sources of primary 
raw materials—thereby allowing for a 
conservation of transportation facilities. 

Recognized, however, is the fact that 
it is not necessarily always small- and 
medium-size firms that must be closed 
down, for it may be more advisable in 
some instances to transfer the produc- 
tion of certain byproducts from a large 
firm to a small firm which is more efficient 
because it can.specialize in such produc- 
tion. It is also observed that small- and 
medium-size firms may also have a cer- 
tain amount of flexibility which enables 
them to enter upon the production of new 
types of articles or parts of articles more 
easily than a large firm. 

Another basis for selection is whether 
the firms have sufficiently modern equip- 
ment to use substitute materials, while 
others must still use for the same pur- 
pose raw materials that are available 
only in limited quantities, such as copper 
and tin. In this connection reference 
is made to a case where theve are 65 
factories in one branch of industry, of 
which only 3 are capable of using sub- 
stitute materials. As these 3 are de- 
clared to be in a position to take over 
the entire production for that branch of 
industry, it is maintained that they 
should be allowed to do so. 

Although emphasis is being placed by 
the Germans on the necessity of weeding 
out less efficient firms, it is recognized 
that a rigid basis of selection is not prac- 
tical. It is not a question, it is stated, 
of obtaining efficiency of output at the 
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expense of a reduction in total produc. 
tion. Rather, it is contended, less eff. 
cient firms should be converted by groups 
into good ones insofar as possible, and 
if they are operating under unfavorable 
conditions it can only be expected that 
they should at least reach the production 
average possible under those conditions, 


Closing Factories 


Nevertheless, it is generally considereg 
that it will be necessary to close down 
factories to a much greater extent than 
heretofore. In the interests of every. 
body, it is stated, this development must 
be taken into the bargain just as are 
the other effects of the war. It is em. 
phasized that, of course, the firms which 
are to be closed down should be chosen 
objectively and that “individual pressure 
must have no part in it.” It is pointed 
out, moreover, that the closing down of 
firms will not occur suddenly but that the 
orders which have been placed with them 
until now will be taken over only grady- 
ally by other firms. It is recognized 
however, that such a change in industria] 
production cannot occur without wide. 
spread economic and financial reactions, 


Many Inactive Firms Need Help 
of “Mutual-Aid Society” 


The State Society for Mutual Aid, it 
is stated, will be called upon seriously 
for the first time since the war to lend 
support to a large number of inactive 
German firms. The State Society for 
Mutual Aid undertakes to maintain the 
buildings and machinery of a factory 
which is closed down, pay the rent, and 
interest on debts, and in some circum. 
stances provide for the subsistence of 
the owners of the factory if there are 
no possibilities of reemploying them. 
From February 1940, when the State So- 
ciety for Mutual Aid was founded, until 
May 1941, it paid out 8,000,000 marks, 
and, in consequence of the further limi 
tations and the closing down of firms, the 
amount of the subsidy was increased t 
about 20,500,000 marks by the end of 
1941. It is now expected that the amount 
will be considerably increased with the 
greater concentration of firms which & 
planned. By granting these subsidies, it 
is stated, there remains for the firm the 
necessary means of carrying on its bus 
ness when it is allowed to resume pre 
duction. 

The firm which takes over the produc- 
tion of an article from a firm which has 
been closed down may continue to Use 
the trade-mark of the latter and thereby 
not only replace that firm in the market 
but undertake to produce itself the par 
ticular brand of the firm which has been 
closed down. Except for the rare it 
stance when the firm which has bee 
closed down is permitted to continue # 
act as the seller of the article, evel 
though its production has since bee 
taken over by another firm, it is not very 
probable that it will ever be able to re 
gain its former business. Consequently, 
it is admitted that the restoration of the 
firm’s business cannot be guaranteed 

(Continued on p. 34) 
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Swiss Withstand “Encircling Gloom’— 


Though Problems Mount, They Tighten Belts, Build Public Works, 
Make Watches, Machinery, Textiles, and Acquire Merchant Fleet 


HE extension of the war, both on 

the continent of Europe and over- 
seas, and the blockade and counter- 
blockade measures of the belligerents af- 
fected Swiss economy in 1941* to an 
ever-increasing degree, severely hamper- 
ing the provisioning of the country and 
the marketing of its manufactures. Im- 
ports by volume decreased as compared 
with 1940, whereas exports increased 
slightly. 

Owing to steadily growing transpor- 
tation difficulties, the problem of supply 
became more and more difficult and led 
to substantial restrictions on consump- 
tion. Industry was forced to adopt far- 
reaching measures because of deficient 
supplies of raw materials, and the al- 
ready comprehensive program for the 
salvaging and regeneration of waste or 
worn-out materials and for development 
of substitutes was greatly extended and 
intensified. 

‘This articie represents the regular an- 
nual review of economic conditions in the 
Alpine Republic during the most recent full 
calendar year preceding the date of publi- 
cation. It is believed that this organic 


presentation of developments over the period 
of a twelvemonth gives a fully adequate idea 
of the situation now obtaining in Switzer- 


land, and for that reason no effort has been 
made to insert here material relating to the 
early months of 1942. 


Situation Fairly Satisfactory 


Despite many unfavorable factors, the 
situation in general was characterized as 
satisfactory. Industrial activity was on 
the whole lively throughout the year, 
though this was at the expense of raw- 
material reserves. Employment was 
good, particularly in the metal and ma- 
chinery industry, as well as in the watch, 
silk, and rayon industries. 

The building and allied trades also ex- 
hibited a high level of activity as a result 
of the construction of public works, 
chiefly military, and the necessity for 
new plant and equipment to satisfy the 
strong demand for new and substitute 
raw materials. Generally speaking, ac- 
tivity was least satisfactory in industries, 
such as cotton and wool, which are de- 
pendent on oversea imports for raw 
materials. 

Although working hours were curtailed 
in some industries, there was only a 
slight seasonal increase in unemploy- 
ment up to the end of 1941. The hotel 
business, as for the past several years, 
was poor, owing to the lack of foreign 
tourists, although inland tourist trade 
was better than in 1940. 

While Swiss agriculture enjoyed a sat- 
isfactory year in 1941, the harvest was 
only medium. In harmony with the 





Huge buildings of the Swiss Industries Fair at Basel. 


effort to increase agricultural production 
to offset shrinking imports of foodstuffs, 
the acreage under cultivation was 24 per- 
cent greater than in 1940 and will be 
further expanded in 1942. 

Retail trade, though about 5 percent 
above that of 1940 in value, decreased 
by 13 percent in volume. Prices, both 
wholesale and retail, continued their up- 
ward trend. The Federal public serv- 
ices, postal, telegraph, telephone, and 
railways, showed satisfactory results, the 
latter having had one of the best years 
in their history. To meet increasing 
burden of Government expenditures, 
new Federal taxes were introduced. 

The rationing system was greatly ex- 
tended, and at the close of 1941 it em- 
braced practically all wearing apparel 
except silk and rayon goods, as well as 
most essential foodstuffs, with the ex- 
ception of meat, which has since been 
rationed, and bread, which shortly 
will be. 

Numerous measures tending to re- 
strict consumption, maintain production, 
and insure an equitable distribution of 
the necessities of life were adopted dur- 
ing 1941 and early 1942. 


International  Restrictions—Ef- 


fects of New Agreements 


The restrictions on international pay- 
ments constituted a serious handicap to 
foreign trade and international finan- 
cial transactions in general. This was 
particularly true in connection with the 
freezing of Swiss funds in the United 
States. While it was possible to regulate 
to a certain extent the procedure re- 
garding payments in commercial trans- 
actions, efforts directed toward facili- 
tating purely financial intercourse be- 
tween the two countries have not yet 
met with success. Existing trade and 
clearing agreements designed to further 
the mutual exchange of goods with most 
European countries were renewed or new 
ones concluded where none existed. 

The most important of these was that 
amending and renewing to December 31, 
1942, the commercial treaty with Ger- 
many, which expired on June 30, 1941. 
This had important repercussions on 
Swiss economy, since it was at least 
a contributory cause of the restricted 
British navicert regulations which be- 
came effective about October 1. As a 
result of the sharpening of these regula- 
tions, goods which many Swiss concerns 
had purchased and paid for in the United 
States (but which had not yet been 
shipped) had to be resold, often at a loss, 
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because of their 
navicerts. 


inability to obtain 


Course of Foreign Trade 


Although foreign trade was difficult, 
the money value continued at a rela- 
tively high level. Its volume, however, 
was considerably smaller than in the 
pre-war period, owing primarily to the 
blockade but also partly to the growing 
shortage of raw materials and transpor- 
tation difficulties. 


Imports for 1941 declined in volume, 
as compared with 1940, by 1,326,770 
metric tons to 4,786,740 tons, whereas 
the value as a result of increased prices 
rose by 170,700,000 francs to 2,024,300,- 
000 francs. Accordingly, during 1941 
Switzerland had to pay approximately 
10 percent more for slightly over 20 per- 
cent less goods than in 1940. 

Exports with a value of 1,463,300,000 
francs exceeded those of 1940 by 147,600,- 
000 francs, or 11.2 percent, whereas by 
volume they increased only 3,257 metric 
tons, or 0.7 percent, to 502,200 metric 
tons. 

Compared with 1940, the adverse bal- 
ance of trade increased by 23,100,000 
francs to 561,000,000 francs. The value 
of exports in percent of imports was 72.3 
percent, or slightly more than in the 
2 preceding years. While in 1940 the 
balance of trade was favorable from 
July to October, it was consistently ad- 
verse throughout 1941. Average monthly 
fluctuations in imports and exports were 
less than in 1940. After September of 
the year under review, imports by volume 
were practically uniform, in contrast 
with a downward trend in exports as a 
result of changes in composition, chiefly 
a reduction in bulky goods. 


Plainly, these girls enjoy working in Swiss ge 
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In this connection it may be mentioned 
that the transportation situation as com- 
pared with the second half of 1940 was 
somewhat improved through Switzer- 
land’s acquisition of a merchant marine. 
Nevertheless, as might be expected as a 
result of the extension of the war, over- 
sea trade, especially decreased still fur- 
ther. As compared with 1940, such trade 
dropped by from 20 to 25 percent in value 
and from 60 to 65 percent in volume. 


The bulk of the traffic had to be routed 
via Lisbon. Various essential bulky goods 
were transshipped to Switzerland on 
chartered vessels plying in the shuttle 
Service between that port and Genoa. 

Relatively speaking, imports of con- 
sumer goods were fairly well maintained, 
while those of industrial raw materials 
diminished. The share of production 
goods in the total of manufactured goods, 
which in 1940 amounted to 51.8 percent, 
declined to 48 percent in 1941, against 
which consumer goods showed a corre- 
sponding increase. Exports, on the other 
hand, reflected a trend toward production 
goods, which accordingly maintained 
their preponderance in the total exports 
of manufactured goods. 


The average yearly price level of im- 
ported goods since the last peace year 
1938 increased roughly by 80 percent. A 
comparative study of the price trends of 
imports during World War I gives an 
average increase in prices of from 55 
to 60 percent for the period 1913-16. 
Since exports, particularly those of 1941, 
showed a relatively smaller price rise, the 
relation between import and export 
prices shifted to the disadvantage of 
Switzerland. Of the total value of im- 
ports in 1941, amounting to 2,024,300,000 
francs, something over 900,000,000 was 


due to price increases since 1938. 





fields—and that industry is thriving 


throughout the Republic. 
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Transportation Problems 


The intensification and extension of 
the war during 1941 necessitated wide. 
spread readjustments in transportation 
routes as well as in freight rates. Aga 
result of the elimination of the Adriatic 
and Mediterranean routes, Switzerland’s 
only connections with the Near ang 
Middle East were by way of Rumanian 
and Bulgarian Black Sea ports, and 
thence by rail or the all-water Galatz- 
Danube route. Owing to the shortage of 
rolling stock, chiefly the latter route was 
used. 

Isolated consignments from Iran were 
sent through the Soviet Union, where 
shippers had the unique experience of 
paying freight charges in kind, the Soviet 
authorities collecting as compensation 
one-fourth of the goods transported, 
With the entry of Rumania into the war 
against the Soviet Union even this route 
was closed until toward the end of 194] 
when, with the consent of Turkey, a smal] 
motorboat line from Istanbul to Bul- 
garian Black Sea ports was established, 

Trade with France, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, and the Scandinavian countries 
suffered less from transportation difficul- 
ties than from the dearth of exchange. 
able goods. Freight traffic with Sweden, 
which normally is by way of the Sassnitz- 
Trelleborg ferry, was satisfactory. This 
service, which from time to time had been 
wholly or partially interrupted, was re- 
sumed in the late autumn. 


Merchant Marine Acquired 


The maintenance of transportation fa- 
cilities with the United States and other 
oversea countries presented the greatest 
difficulties. Supplementing the meas- 
ures taken in 1940 following the collapse 
of France, a shuttle service was inaugu- 
rated between Lisbon and Genoa with 
the aid of chartered neutral vessels, 
These measures proved inadequate, and 
in April a Swiss merchant marine under 
the administration of a Federal Maritime 
Navigation Bureau with its seat at Basel 
was established. By the end of 1941 the 
country had 9 vessels with an aggregate 
of almost 40,000 gross tons under its own 
flag. 

Following the elimination of several 
steamship lines in December the accu- 
mulation of goods in oversea ports, mostly 
foodstuffs destined to Switzerland, was 
so great that the Swiss War Transport 
Office prohibited Swiss vessels from ate 
cepting tobacco imports until further 
notice. 


Swiss Trucking Service in Spain 


Owing to the shortage of rolling stock 
in both Portugal and Spain and the run. 
down condition of the railways in the 
latter country, Switzerland entered into 
an agreement with those countries for 
the reconditioning of 400 freight Cars, 
200 in each country, to be devoted excli- 
sively to the transportation of vital Swiss 
goods. Even these measures were in- 
sufficient, and in August and September 
a Swiss-owned trucking service, “Aute- 
transit,” was established from the Portu- 
guese border to Canfranc on the Span- 
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jsh-French frontier. With a fleet of 19 
trucks, this company transported during 
the last 4 months of 1941 almost 2,500 
tons of freight, principally foodstuffs and 
essential raw materials. 


Early in 1942 the benefits derived from 
the extraordinary measures to maintain 
transportation facilities were threatened 
by the canceling of the Portuguese con- 
cessions as @ result of a coal and fuel 
shortage in that country. These diffi- 
culties, as well as many others, have 
occasioned further transportation costs. 
Already in 1940, freight rates from the 
United States to Switzerland had risen 
by approximately 600 percent. These 
have now increased to 700 or 800 percent 
and insurance to 15 times the pre-war 
rates. 


Industry: Machinery, Electrical 
Goods, Watches, Textiles 


The Swiss machine industry operated 
practically at capacity throughout 1941, 
despite a scarcity of skilled labor. The 
domestic turn-over was good, while ex- 
ports suffered greatly from the ever- 
growing transportation difficulties caused 
py the restrictions of the belligerents. 
Although there was a good demand, the 
export market was characterized by great 
uncertainty regarding the filling of 
orders. 

Conditions in the electrical-equipment 
industry were characterized chiefly by 
the difficulty of obtaining raw materials, 
the dwindling oversea exports, and an 
increase in exports to the neighboring 
countries, which supplied in exchange 
the basis raw materials and where there 
was a lively demand for machinery. Ex- 
ports by volume, which in 1940 had 
shrunk considerably, receded still further 
during 1941, whereas the value was some- 
what higher, although it did not reach 
the level of the last prewar year. 





Geneva watchmaker. This industry continues active, yielding a fair profit. 
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Courtesy Switzerland Cheese Association. 
In one of Switzerland’s cheese factories: Removing curd from heating vat. 


Activity in the watch industry was 
good, despite increasing export difficul- 
ties, owing to sharpened import and for- 
eign-exchange restrictions on the part of 
other countries and to the growing short- 
age of raw materials. The turn-over in 
the fine-watch industry was satisfactory, 
and, in spite of oversea difficulties, 
yielded a fair profit. 

After a long period of depression, the 
silk and rayon industry was fully em- 
ployed in 1941. The domestic market, 
in particular, showed excellent absorp- 
tion capacity and was liberal in placing 
orders. Exports, formerly of paramount 
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importance in this industry, were only 
a fraction of those in former years, al- 
though they exceeded the 1940 figure. 
Lack of raw materials hampered both 
the cotton and wool industries. 


Leather and Shoes, Chemicals 
and Pharmaceuticals 


The brisk demand for leather con- 
tinued during 1941. Production could 
not be maintained, however, at the level 
of 1940, as imports of the necessary raw 
materials, including hides, had prac- 
tically come to a standstill. 

The shoe industry was confronted in 
1941 with new and unforeseen difficul- 
ties, which, on the whole, through the 
close and sympathetic cooperation of the 
War Industries and Labor Office, were 
satisfactorily solved. The scarcity of 
leather was in part offset by the use 
of wooden or artificial-leather fiber soles. 
To some extent cloth instead of leather 
was used for uppers. 

The chemical and pharmaceutical in- 
dustry, which produces primarily for 
export and is essentially a peacetime in- 
dustry, made great efforts and spared 
no expense to serve export markets in 
spite of increasing obstacles caused by 
the war. Those industries, comprising 
many small and middle-sized concerns, 
which produce for the domestic market, 
reported satisfactory development. The 
production of chemical substitutes for 
motor fuel, of yarns, and of nonferrous 
metals gave added impetus to a large 
number of firms specializing in inor- 
ganic- and electro-chemistry, fertilizers, 
light metals, and artificial materials, 
whereas those concerns dependent in 
large measure on imported fats and oils 
were less favorably situated. => 

(Continued on p. 14) 
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Ancient Indian Industry Thrives in All Its Picturesqueness 


By L. D. Matuory, U. S. Agricultural Attaché, Mexico, D. F., and Karotyne Water, Department of Commerce 


HANKS to the foresight of our re- 

search chemists, there will be vanilla 
(vanillin) flavoring aplenty despite the 
sharp curtailment in our import supplies 
of vanilla beans. At one time the vanilla 
bean was the sole source of the delicate 
vanilla flavoring so familiar to all. Until 
the middle of the last century the West- 
ern Hemisphere had a virtual monopoly 
on the fragile orchid plant which pro- 
duces the bean; at present, however, only 
one-third of the world’s supply comes 
from this hemisphere, the rest of the out- 
put having migrated to the east along 
with rubber, quinine, and a number of 
other native American products. 


Vanillin is Interchangeable 
With Vanilla 


The flavoring agent of the vanilla bean 
is known as vanillin. It occurs natur- 
ally in that product, but its synthetic 
counterpart is obtainable from a number 
of other sources, some of them practi- 
cally inexhaustible. Until recently cer- 
tain essential oils, including that ob- 
tained from the clove, were the leading 
sources for vanillin. Several years ago 
research workers set about to discover 
a cheaper and more plentiful raw mate- 
rial for the manufacture of vanillin, and 
found it in the north woods. 





Pollination of vanilla flowers in Mexico. 


Our Vanillin Output Adequate 
For All Purposes 


So there will be no shortage of vanilla 
flavor, and its price will be reasonable. 
Substantial quantities of the natural 
product, of course, will come from Mexico. 
The rest of our requirements will be pro- 
duced in the United States. Our produc- 
tion facilities are ample. Even before the 
outbreak of war in Europe we were pro- 
ducing large quantities of vanillin. At 
that time five plants located in various 
parts of the country were turning out 
more than 600,000 pounds per annum ata 
little less than $2 (factory sales price) per 
pound. So there will be no shortage of 
this flavoring and perfume material— 
one can still say “Make mine vanilla” and 
get results. 


Vanilla Beans Will Remain in 
Keen Demand 


While science has made us independent 
of foreign sources, insofar as our vanilla 
requirements are concerned, interest in 
the vanilla bean will not wane. All va- 
nilla beans which become available to 
the American market will be eagerly 
sought, and particularly the high-grade 
qualities produced in Mexico. Natural 
products have a way of surviving the 
“encroachments” of science—the vanilla 
bean will be no exception. 


Vanilla Orchid Steeped in 
Romance 


The vanilla orchid is unique in its large 
family, in that it is the only orchid of 
economic importance other than for hu- 
man and other adornment. It is native 
in Mexico. Practically all students of 
the subject agree that the Spaniards with 
Cortez found the Aztecs using the extract 
of the vanilla bean as a perfume in their 
chocolate. It was among the rarer trib- 
utes paid to the Aztec emperor by his sub- 
ject tribes. 

The Spaniards too appreciated its fine 
quality and were not long in sending it 
back to the mother country—for was it 
not for such flavors and spices as would 
make life sweeter and tastier that good 
Queen Isabella had supposedly pawned 
her jewels and sent Columbus on his 
voyage of discovery? In Spain it was well 
received, and the fame of this delicacy 
spread to France. Soon the silver bells 
of pack trains could be heard as mules 
carried the vanilla beans along the old 


trails to trading centers for shipment 
overseas, and vanilla was established as 
an article of commerce. 

In Spain, vanilla was eventually re. 
placed by cinnamon as the preferreg 
flavoring in chocolate, but in France jt 
remained the favorite and gradually it 
was used in perfumes, ices, and confec- 
tions. It was the interest of the French 
which brought about its production in 
French oversea possessions and even. 
tually made Madagascar the center of 
trade, producing as it does at present 
about two-thirds of the world supply, 
(See special article, “Madagascar,” jp 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 6 
1942.) 


Early Colonial Production in 
Mexico 


The early Spanish, it appears, obtained 
vanilla from the three Indian tribes 
which had supplied the Aztecs before 
them. The beans grew wild, and, when 
more were needed to meet the demand 
of the Spanish, the Indians simply di- 
vided the plants and set them to grow in 
wild conditions. 

Because the Totonoco Indians, one of 
the tribes, were among the first to pledge 
allegiance to Cortez, they were left un- 
disturbed in private ownership of their 
individual tracts. The effects of their 
pride in ownership is reflected in their 
importance in the vanilla culture today; 
the present area of culture is almost 
entirely within their lands. 


Mexican Production Area 


On the first rising ground on the 
coastal plain of the Gulf of Mexico, 
guarded by a mountain, is a lush, rich, 
tropical country with a fine balance of 
rain and sun, and this is nature’s green- 
house for the orchid of the pantry, 
Vanilla planifolia,. The commercial pro- 
duction of vanilla is confined almost en- 
tirely to this zone, lying between the 
nineteenth and twentieth parallels of 
latitude. 


Producers: Sturdy, Picturesque 


Totonoco Indians 


In this region live 10,000 Totonoco In- 
dians, who operate their own small tracts 
by their own labor and for their own 
gain. They are the producers of the va 
nilla bean. 

The Totonoco is physically equipped 
to live and work in the warm, moist cli- 
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mate. Characteristically he is almost 
yntouched by the influences of the mod- 
em age. He carries his traditions of 
antiquity into the present and mingles 
with them a bit of modernity. In his 
religion he is Christian but he also cele- 
prates pagan feast days. He wears his 
shoes While in town on his infrequent 
visits, but off they come when he reaches 
the forest trail for home. 

His visits are usually to sell his beans, 
since he loves to bargain. He demands 
payment in silver, for his bank is the 
traditional hole in the ground, and paper 
does not wear well under such conditions. 
The importance of this bargaining should 
not be overlooked; the price he receives 
determines the output of beans, because 
the grower increases or reduces his plant- 
ings according to price trends. 

The skill of the Totonoco (based on 
tradition and experience) and his thrift 
make him a primary factor in the Mexi- 
can vanilla industry. 


Planting Vanilla 


The land planted to vanilla, or the 
“vanillery,” at all times looks like a forest 
or wild growth. Trees and bushes are 
necessary, and they are cut back only 
enough to provide the proper amount of 
sun and shade. There appears to be no 
transmittable theory in the regulating of 
sun and shade; the Indian follows his 
judgment, which is perhaps a combina- 
tion of someth:ng innate and knowledge 
gained by experience and observation. 
But whatever it is, it belongs only to the 
Totonoco. 

Sections of old vines are planted at the 
foot of a tree, and as they grow they at- 
tach themselves to it. At the end of 3 
years, the vines flower and a small crcp 
is gathered, and for 4 or 5 years they con- 
tinue to increase in size and production. 
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At the end of 9 or 10 years, the vines 
have lost their commercial value, and are 
abandoned. 


Pollination: A Busy Period 


Nature seems to have placed a re- 
straint on production in this vanilla-bean 
family, for only a small percentage of the 
flowers set naturally. As the growing 
of vanilla advanced commercially, the 
French became interested in artificial 
pollination, and, about 1830 to 1840 sev- 
eral processes were found and put into 
practice in the French possessions of 
Madagascar and Reunion. It is thought 
that families of French extraction living 
in Nautla introduced manual fertiliza- 
tion into Mexico about 1890 or 1895. 

The period of pollination is a busy one 
on the vanillery. Thousands and thou- 
sands of flowers, each opened for only 
24 hours, must be fertilized in 20 days. 
Only about 50 percent of the flowers will 
finally develop into beans for harvest. 


Harvesting and Selling the Crop 


Seven or eight months after pollina- 
tion, beans are harvested and pass into 
the channels of trade in several ways. 
The grower may sell to a broker or to a 
factor, who is really a very small curer 
in the rural districts. But generally he 
sells to the larger curer-exporter houses 
or their traveling agents. 


When the Totonoco from the outlying 
districts decides to go to town to sell, the 
trip is an occasion. Outside the town, 
he bathes in the river and puts on his 
clean, white clothes and cowboy shoes. 
He then proceeds to peddle his goods. 
By way of the grapevine telegraph, he has 
learned of the current market and is 
prepared to talk prices. 
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na “dry yard”: Vanilla beans spread out in lots on grass mattings in the hot sun. 
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Putting vanilla into bundles. 


Sales are made on sight on the basis 
of weight, and payment is made in silver, 
the seller’s choice. Negotiations are 
formal and reserved. To seal the sale in 
Papantla it is customary for the curer 
to give a glass of sherry and rum to each 
member of the family, the baby on 
mother’s back getting his share of lick- 
ing the spirits from mother’s fingers. 
The curer does not drink, not from lack 
of courtesy but from lack of capacity, for 
he will have many customers in one day. 
Sometimes the sale is conducted in the 
languages of both buyer and seller, since 
the Totonoco usually understands Span- 
ish, but the use of his native Indian 
tongue pleases the seller and he is more 
liberal in his dealing. 

When the grower decides to sell to a 
traveling agent the sale is not without 
romance. The buyer sets out alone on 
his journey over trails to the homes of the 
growers, carrying his silver in soap boxes 
strapped to the mules in his pack train. 
He is not worried, for the element of loss 
and danger is small, and more than 50 
percent of the total crop is sold in this 
manner. As he exchanges his silver for 
beans, he fills the boxes and follows the 
trails of pre-Conquest and Conquest 
times back to trading centers. A bit of 
old Spain still lives in Tezuitlan, the trad- 
ing center of the lower country, and here 
are caravansaries where mules and 
drivers rest. 


The Curer and his Problems 


The curer’s lot in the vanilla industry 
is full of problems. He, like the grower, 
learned his work from his father. He 
buys the green beans by weight, consid- 
ering in his bid odor, oil content, and 
time of harvest. If he bids too low he 
loses the sale; if he bids too high he loses 
money, for he in turn sells by weight. 
He is faced with the problem of curing 
the beans sufficiently to bring out the 
flavor and keep the beans from spoiling 
and yet not drying them too long and 
incurring unnecessary loss in weight. 
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To finance his business, the curer needs 
assistance. The banks will not lend to 
him because of the perishable nature of 
vanilla, but each year United States buy- 
ers are making more loans to him. 


Curing and Grading 


Curing is a process of alternately 
sweating and drying the beans until they 
have lost 80 percent of their moisture 
and the juices have slowly fermented and 
become the oleo-resin which produces 
the flavor. The process should start 
within 8 days after harvest. 


Beans have been cured for generations 
in this manner. About 1850, the oven, 
a small room of brick and plaster with 
a built-in brick stove, came into use. By 
cooking the beans in the oven in a tem- 
perature of 60° C. usually from 36 to 
48 hours, the initial steps of curing are 
hastened. The beans are then spread on 
mats in the sun to heat for a short time. 
Next they are placed in a large covered 
wooden box to sweat for 24 hours. This 
process of sunning and sweating is re- 
peated for 4 months, during which time 
the quality of the beans becomes ap- 
parent and the beans are graded. Beans 
with the lowest oil content are the first 
to dry and must be removed from 
further processing. 

While grades thus determined are 
fairly accurate, buying is generally done 
by personal inspection. Market condi- 
tions play a part in the grading—the 
lower the prices, the stricter the grading. 
After grading the beans are placed in 
boxes for observation for 2 months, and, 
if there is no indication of spoilage, they 
are ready for packing. When properly 
cured, there is little danger of spoilage. 

In packing, beans are made into neat 
bundles—“cuts” are not bundled—placed 
in tin boxes lined with wax paper, and 
then put in a light wooden case. It is an 
expensive method, but it is maintained 
as the hallmark of the Mexican product. 


Cut Vanilla 


A “cut” is the usable part cut from a 
damaged bean. These cuts average 10 to 
20 percent of the crop, and, because the 
time of curing is less and packing easier, 
they are readily marketed. When the 
demand for vanilla is strong and appears 
early in the season, the prices are good 
and the number of cuts increase. In the 
1940-41 season, prices were high, and cuts 
were nearly 50 percent of the total pro- 
duction. 


Marketing 


The marketing structure of the vanilla 
trade is simple—in fact, strikingly so 
when the value of the product is consid- 
ered. The bulk of the green beans are 
produced by 10,000 Indians, who sell to 
curer-exporters, who in turn sell to about 
10 large firms in the United States. The 
structure is largely the result of geo- 
graphic features, and the mule has proved 
the best means of transportation. He 
carries the bulk of the beans to the trad- 
ing centers. There is some river trans- 

‘port and some coastwise shipping to 
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Veracruz, with Gutierrez Zomora and 
Nautla as sea outlets. 


Labor and Wages 


The salaries and wages in the industry 
are among the best in Mexico, ranging 
from 4 to 9 pesos per day. There is 
little paid labor in the planting and har- 
vesting, for the work is done by the 
grower and “traded” help, except in the 
period of pollination when speed is nec- 
essary. 

In curing the crop, however, labor be- 
comes important. It is well organized 
into syndicates whose strength is re- 
flected in their action when they secured 
for the members full compensation for 
the loss of work caused by the greatly in- 
creased production of cuts in 1940-41. 


Production and Trade 


It is the Totonoco who rules produc- 
tion in Mexico. When prices are reduced 
he reduces production. Prices have been 
rising in the past few years, and he has 
increased production. This growth is 
shown in the accompanying table. 

The United States has remained, as it 
has been for a long time, Mexico’s best 
customer, taking practically the entire 
production. 

Mexican vanilla, it seems, is like the 
prophet, without honor in its own home. 
Synthetic flavoring is used almost ex- 
clusively, supplemented by imports of 
cheaper grades of vanilla, principally 
from Tahiti. 

Out of a total production of 216,095 
kilograms in 1940, 213,383 were exported, 
and the United States received 213,370. 
It is estimated that in 1941 shipments to 
the United States jumped to 250,000 kilo- 
grams. 

Crop forecasts, based on the age-dis- 
tribution of the vines, many of which will 
come into heavy production soon, indi- 
cate greatly increased output in 1943 
and 1944. 


Mexico’s Place in World 
Production 


Nature gave to Mexico a monopoly on 
the vanilla bean, but man ruled it other- 
wise. Men were building empires in the 
early eighteenth century and were seek- 
ing new crops for their colonies. Just 
how and when the first beans were taken 
from Mexico and introduced into these 
colonies is not established by record, but 
the English, French, and Spanish all were 
instrumental in the dissemination of the 
beans, though only the French remained 
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as Strong competitors. It is stated that 
by 1886 the production of vanilla in the 
Bourbon Islands, Java, and Mauritiys 
was greater than that of Mexico. 
Today, as stated, Madagascar produres 
about two-thirds of the world’s supply of 
vanilla and Mex:‘co the other third 


Factors of the Future 


In the picture of the future, two major 
problems are presented. One is new 
methods of production and curing 
There has been but little advancement 
in this work. The Mexican Government 
now is studying plant improvement to 
promote greater yields and new methods 
to replace old, slow, and expensive meth. 
ods of curing. Any results of thege 
studies will not be felt in the near future 

The second problem is the early har. 
vesting of vanilla beans. This economic 
evil is growing. Beans are becomi 
more valuable, and fear of theft some. 
times causes growers to pick the beans 
before they are sufficiently ripe to insure 
full weight and flavor—mostly they are 
picked too early because of extremely 
heavy demand and the competition of 
the buyers. The early harvest of the 
1940-41 crop caused the loss of at least 
20 percent of cured vanilla, about 50,009 
kilograms, to the United States and con- 
siderable loss in taxes to local and Fed. 
eral governments. 

It is an old, old problem, and all State 
regulations to curb it have failed. The 
Federal Government of Mexico has been 
asked to study the situation and to take 
appropriate action. It is believed that 
an effort will be made to establish and 
enforce a date for picking and curing 
This is a problem not easily solved, but 
action is imperative because buyers are 
complaining of poorer quality. 

Revised and more unified tax regula- 
tions would be a boost to curers, eSpe- 
cially the setting of a constant value to 
the “aforo” or export tax, which is now 
an arbitrary valuation fixed monthly by 
the Mexican Federal Government. 

The use of synthetic flavors, especially 
in the United States, is also a problem of 
tomorrow. 


Price Factors 


There is an interesting parallel be- 
tween the price trends for Mexican va- 
nilla and the uses and preferences in 
flavoring in the United States. When 
restrictions and prices imposed by World 
War I caused the baking trade to tum 
to synthetic vanilla, the prices of the 
pure product fell; when the dairy indus- 
try expanded and consumption of vanilla 

(Continued on p. 23) 


Mexican Vanilla Production 





State | 1935 


Kilograms 
Veracruz 110, 000 
Puebla 4, 200 
Tabasco 4) 
Chiapas 270 } 
Oaxaca 100 
£. Luis Potosi 190 


Total 114, 800 


1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
| 

Kilograms | Kilograms | Kilograms | Kilograms | Kilograms 
134, 360 148, 530 165, 550 156, 745 197,170 
8, 200 6, 790 9, 740 18, 640 | 17, 85 
120 60 () 50 A 
510 700 S00 1, 000 3h 
120 240 220 100 | él 
690 640 450 600 5 
144, 000 156, 960 176, 800 177, 135 216, 085 
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Uruguay’s Economy in 1941 


ruGUAY in 1941 became increasingly 

affected by the war, which pro- 
duced great prosperity in some industries 
and contraction in others. 

Despite loss of European markets, ex- 
ports were the largest since the record 
years of 1918 and 1919. Meat products 
and wool were much the most important 
exports, the former accounting for 45 
percent and the latter for 41 percent 
of total exports. Most of the meat went 
to the United Kingdom, while nearly all 
the wool went to the United States. 
Total imports were smaller than in 1940, 
as a result of the shipping shortage and 
production difficulties abroad. 

As supplies of foreign products were 
cut off, demand for domestic manufac- 
tures increased, and many factories op- 
erated at full capacity. Expansion of 
existing plants, which would have been 
expected in these circumstances, was 
largely prevented by inability to secure 
necessary equipment from abroad. 
Toward the end of the year, many manu- 
facturing firms encountered difficulty in 
obtaining raw materials. Construction 
activity, which would have been large had 
materials been available, was confined 
largely to projects begun in 1940. 

Although revenues were greater than 
in 1940, public spending continued to 
exceed income in 1941. To meet in- 
creased expenditures, a sales tax on a 
wide range of articles was enacted in 
October. 

Bank deposits in 1941 were the highest 
of any year on record, and credit was 
easy to obtain. Increased earnings of 
private companies led to considerable 
activity in the securities market. 

The heavy excess of exports over im- 
ports resulted in a relaxation of exchange 
restrictions and in a sharp appreciation 
late in the year, of the peso in terms of 
the dollar. 

Government price control, which had 
been authorized in 1939, was extended in 
1941. To conserve scarce materials, ex- 
portation of metals, agricultural machin- 
ery, coal, paints, dyes, cork, and certain 
other articles was prohibited by a decree 
issued July 4. This measure was modi- 
fied in September to permit exportation 
of nonessential machinery and ‘metal 
containers used in importing certain 
products. 


Foreign Trade 


Exports’ for 1941 were valued at 
115,806,163 pesos, and imports. at 
58,431,473 pesos, leaving an export bal- 
ance of 57,374,690 pesos. Exports ex- 
ceeded those of 1940 by 5,332,859 pesos, 
and were the third largest in the history 
of the country, being surpassed only by 
those of 1918 and 1919. 

Loss of markets in Europe and the Far 
East was more than offset by increased 





? Based on official valuations, generally con- 
sidered to be under the actual value. 


sales to the United States, Great Britain, 
and the Latin American countries. Be- 
cause of growing demand and better 
prices for animal products notably wool 
and hides, Uruguay successfully disposed 
of all its exportable goods. 

While it is the policy of the Uruguayan 
Government to control foreign trade so 
that exports will exceed imports, the 
unusually heavy decline in imports in 
1941 can be attributed in large measure 
to difficulties experienced in obtaining 
goods from abroad. 

Diminished shipments from Great 
Britain and Europe compelled importers 
to turn to the United States for products 
not usually purchased in that market 
and to other American republics, par- 
ticularly Argentina and Brazil. Argen- 
tina and Brazil, however, enacted laws 
prohibiting exportation of certain strate- 
gic materials, principally metals and 
metal articles, and Uruguay had in con- 
sequence to depend more and more on 
United States sources, even though this 
country also exercised a strict export 
control. 

The United States held first place in 
Uruguay’s foreign trade, as regards both 
imports and exports. Second place was 
held by the United Kingdom, and trade 
with Argentina and Brazil was large. 


Pastoral Industries 


Cattle prices during 1941 were highly 
remunerative to producers. The total 
number of cattle slaughtered by the 
packing houses was 995,129, as compared 
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with 943,731 in 1940. Exports of frozen 
beef and mutton and canned meat during 
the year amounted to 86,989 tons, valued 
at 31,523,928 pesos. Despite a slight de- 
crease in tonnage from the preceding 
year, the value of exports increased by 
10,000,000 pesos. The export value of 
packing-house products, excluding hides 
and skins, amounted to $33,210,226, or 
44.5 percent of total exports. As usual, 
the United Kingdom was Uruguay’s prin- 
cipal customer for meat and meat 
products. 

Meat exports, which have been ex- 
tremely heavy during the past 3 years, 
have depleted herds, and it is believed 
that meat shipments in 1942 will be 
greatly reduced. 

Unfavorable weather conditions, which 
caused a high mortality among lambs, 
together with a substantial increase in 
wool prices, resulted in a marked de- 
crease in sheep slaughter. In general, 
the year was a poor one for sheep raisers 
because the wool clip, which usually 
amounts to 60,000,000 kilograms, yielded 
but 50,000,000 kilograms and was of an 
inferior quality. In spite of this, wool 
was Uruguay’s second most important 
export, and 112,403 bales, valued at 
$30,542,452, or 40.9 percent of the value 
of total exports, were shipped abroad. 
Wool exports to the United States were 
heavy. 

The third most important export was 
hides and skins, of which a large part 
also went to the United States. 


Agriculture 


Normally Uruguay produces a suffi- 
cient quantity of grains and vegetables to 
meet domestic requirements, but excep- 
tionally heavy rains during the seeding 
and growing season of the 1940-41 crop 
reduced the Harvest considerably. As 
a result, Uruguay was compelled to im- 
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port substantial quantities of wheat, po- 
tatoes, onions, and oleaginous seeds for 
the production of edible oils. 

The 1941-42 grain crops, however, were 
in general superior to those of the pre- 
ceding season, and, though official pro- 
duction figures are not available, it is 
believed that the wheat, flax, oats, rice, 
and sunficwer seed harvested will cover 
domestic requirements. 

Of all major agricultural crops, flax 
was the only one that showed a marked 
decrease in the area seeded, but favor- 
able weather conditions permitted a yield 
of about 70,000 tons, 15,000 tons more 
than the 1940-41 yield. At the end of 
1941, all exportable stocks of flaxseed 
had been shipped out of the country. To 
encourage the cultivation of flax, the 
Government guaranteed a minimum of 8 
pesos per 100 kilograms of flaxseed de- 
livered to the wharves at Montevideo. 
During the first 9 months of 1941, this 
price was greater than the price pre- 
vailing in the world market and afforded 
growers good profits. 


The guaranteed delivery price of the 
1940-41 wheat crop was established by 
the Government at 7.50 pesos per 100 
kilograms. The price fixed for the 
1941-42 crop, which was harvested in 
November, was established on a sliding 
scale, starting at 7.50 pesos per 100 kilo- 
grams in January and increasing grad- 
ually to 8 pesos per 100 kilograms in 
November.’ 


Manufacturing Stimulated 


Uruguayan manufacturing was stimu- 
lated by growing domestic demand and 
by the development of an export market 
which heretofore had been compara- 
tively unimportant. Woolen mills began 
to receive large orders in May and June 
from foreign markets, including the 
United States, and during the last 5 
months of the year the industry as a 
whole operated three 8-hour shifts per 
day—and even so was unable to fill all 
orders. Shipments to the United States 
consisted of knitting yarns, while Cen- 
tral and South American countries took 
substantial quantities of finished goods. 
The local mills buy the best quality of 
native raw wool, and their finished pro- 
ducts compare favorably with those of 
almost any large industrial country. 
The consumption of domestically pro- 
duced wool in 1941 amounted to 4,500,- 
000 kilograms, compared with 3,000,000 
for the preceding year. 

Cotton mills had little difficulty in ob- 
taining imported yarns, and the industry 
in general enjoyed a good business year. 

Hosiery mills, on the other hand, suf- 
fered from an acute shortage of natural 
silk yarns during the third quarter. 
This condition was somewhat relieved 
for the time being by the arrival of a sub- 
stantial cargo toward the end of the 
year. 

The increased demand for native man- 
ufactured goods would have resulted in 
the establishment of new plants and in 
the expansion of many already in exist- 
ence if it had been possible to obtain 
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machinery and other equipment. As it 
was, the only important establishment 
constructed during the year was a 5,000- 
spindle cotton mill, the first of its kind 
in Uruguay. 

A substantial export demand for hides 
and tanned leather developed in the sec- 
ond quarter. Tanneries which had been 
partly idle began to work full time, and 
by the end of the year the relatively 
large accumulation of both hides and 
leather was depleted. The shoe industry 
enjoyed a good year, although there was 
a dull period during September and 
October, in part seasonal but mainly a 
result of the abnormal increase in the 
price of domestically produced leather. 
The foreign demand for both hides and 
leather caused leather prices to increase 
by about 30 percent. The retail shoe 
trade refused to place orders with fac- 
tories until the beginning of 1942, when 
prices were reduced. 

Many small plants engaged in the pro- 
duction of articles such as refrigerators, 
radios, and heaters, which require 
metals, encountered considerable diffi- 
culty in obtaining raw materials, espe- 
cially toward the end of the year. 


Construction Activities 


Had importers been able to obtain the 
necessary construction materials, 1941 
would have been a record year for the 
building trade. Prosperity in Uruguay, 
as a rule, has been accompanied by in- 
creased construction activities, construc- 
tion being one of the few outlets available 
for investment of surplus capital. This 
was particularly true in 1941; with pros- 
perous conditions locally and oppor- 
tunity for investment abroad greatly 
curtailed, the investment outlet for 
funds was centered in the domestic field. 
Moreover, there was an influx of foreign 
capital, principally from Europe and 
Argentina, seeking investment channels. 
However, a shortage of imported con- 
struction materials, which began to be 
felt about the middle of the year, pre- 
vented the building expansion which 
this situation: would normally have 
created. 

While the number and the value of 
building permits issued were greater in 
1941 than in 1940, the actual expendi- 
ture was, in fact, no greater. Construc- 
tion was limited to important projects 
and to completion of projects begun in 
1940. Work on a large general hospital, 
the new office for the Municipality of 
Montevideo, and the Rio Negro Hydro- 
electric Project were carried forward on 
schedule. 

During the year the Government let 
contracts for highway and bridge con- 
struction amounting to 1,943,328 pesos. 
Although much of this work has been 
completed, part of it has been carried 
over into 1942. 


Government Finances 


According to unofficial but reliable 
estimates, Federal Government expendi- 
ture for 1941 amounted to approxi- 
mately 115,000,000 pesos, which was 
about 12,000,000 pesos in excess of the 
government’s revenue. In the early part 
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of 1941 the Ministry of Finance reporteg 
that the cumulative budget deficit 
reached approximately 35,000,000 Pesos, 
and, in order to cover this deficit and to 
meet increased expenditures, the Ng. 
tional Assembly passed a new revenue 
tax law which became effective on Oc. 
tober 6. This measure established a 
sales tax on many articles of domestic 
and foreign production, and it is caley. 
lated that it will increase the Govern. 
ment’s annual income by about 5,000,009 
pesos. Article 1 of this law authorize 
the Government to issue internal-debt 
bonds in the amount of 25,000,000 pesos 
to cover disbursements for public works 
and other obligations which had re. 
mained pending since the 1940 budget. 

With the exception of customs receipts, 
which were slightly lower, income from 
practically all sources during 1941 wag 
greater than in the preceding year, 
Federal disbursements, largely for public 
works, were responsible for the increased 
deficit. Accumulated deficits have been 
met by the issuance of short-term bonds 
and Treasury bills. 

The public debt at the beginning of 
1941 amounted to 410,949,851 pesos, and 
was increased by 38,581,324 pesos during 
the year, thus bringing the total amount 
at the end of 1941 to 449,531,175 pesos, 
New bonds and Treasury certificates were 
issued in 1941 in the amount of 44,978,365 
pesos, as against amortization of out- 
standing obligations of 6,397,041 pesos, 
The foreign debt, which at the beginning 
of 1941 amounted to 143,465,603 pesos, 
was reduced during the year by 2,756,811 
pesos, 

Of the 44,978,365 pesos in new issues, 
15,473,881 pesos cover the issuance of 
1941 internal-debt bonds, representing a 
transfer of a short-term gold credit in 
favor of the Bank of the Republic for the 
purchase of assets of the old Autonomous 
Amortization Bureau authorized by law 
of September 30, 1941, which was con- 
verted into a 15-year public-debt issue 
paying 2.25 percent. 


Banks and Investments 


Financially, 1941 was outstanding. 
The average daily bank deposits for De- 
cember amounted to 310,491,118 pesos, 
against an average for the corresponding 
month of the preceding year of 280,- 
306,868 pesos, or an increase of a little 
more than 10 percent. Deposits were 
the highest of any year on record. 
Clearing-house receipts for 1941 were 
1,669,231,851 pesos, as compared with 
1,499,451,401 pesos for 1940. Investment 
values in both Government and private 
issues showed much improvement, and 
the number of individual transactions in 
the Montevideo Stock Exchange reached 
17,632, against 14,379 for the preceding 
year. The total nominal value of stock- 
exchange sales, including national Gov- 
ernment and municipal issues, mortgage 
bonds, and issues of private companies, 
reached 86,764,663 pesos, as contrasted 
with 72,830,715 for 1940. 

The general improvement in the ec0- 
nomic situation inspired greater confi- 
dence in the investment field, and there 
was a larger turn-over in the sale of Gov- 

(Continued on p. 40) 
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Canada’s “Bush” Air Lines Unified 


—, Canada’s several inde- 

pendent air lines, most of which 
were established by “bush” pilots, operat- 
ing with second-hand equipment and 
little or no capital, but with large re- 
serves of courage, have been acquired 
through purchase by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. 

Ten companies are involved in the 
consolidation, eight of which operate in 
the western part of the Dominion. 

This unification of the country’s inde- 
pendent air lines is an indication of the 
jong-range transportation planning be- 
ing carried out in the country with a 
view to development of the western and 
northwestern sections. 


Invaluable Early Services in 
“North Country” 


No regularly scheduled air-mail, pas- 
senger, and freight service existed in 
Canada until the inauguration on June 
1, 1924, of the Laurentide Air Services 
in Quebec. Prior to that time, so-called 
“push” pilots supplied the means of 
transportation from cities such as Win- 
nipeg, Edmonton, and Regina to mining 
camps, trading posts, and fishing cen- 
ters in the northern country. Planes 
used in this work utilized the many lakes 
for landing fields, and carried a variety 
of freight ranging from gold bullion and 
medicines to livestock, tractors, and gas- 
cline motors, as well as miners, trap- 
pers, sportsmen, and missionaries. Serv- 
ice was sometimes opportunistic in the 
extreme, schedules and routes being al- 


tered to meet the requirements of the 
freight to be hauled. 


Bush Pilots’ 


As more air lines were gradually estab- 
lished, and as mining and exploration 
activities were pushed further north and 
west, “bush” pilots continued to grow in 
number, acting as feeders to the regu- 
larly scheduled services. The require- 
ments of passenger traffic between west- 
ern Canadian cities did not form a strong 
inducement for establishing air lines as 
did the provision of transport facilities 
to isolated mining camps, trading posts, 
and other hinterland communities, since, 
in the latter activity, the enterprising 
pilots faced no competition other than 
dog sled and canoe. Thus intercity com- 
munication remained dependent chiefly 
on the railroads for some years. 


“Evolution” 


Today’s Great C. P. R. Air 
System 


The air system now under the control 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway trans- 
ports approximately 20,000,000 pounds of 
freight per year, and the dollar value of 
air traffic in northern Canada reaches 
$2,000,000 per year. With the exception 
of the Soviet Union, Canada is the great- 
est mover of air freight in the world. 
Originally 75 percent of northern-air- 
line revenue came from freight, about 5 
percent’ from mail, and the remainder 
from passenger traffic. In view of the 
fact that fewer new mining communities 
are being established, together with the 
fact that there has naturally been a de- 


crease in mining development on account 
of wartime restrictions, about 60 percent 
of the total revenues are derived from 
passenger traffic, 7 percent from mail, 
and about 33 percent from freight. 


Ultimate “Top of World” Line 
Envisaged 


Some effects of the consolidation are 
expected to be better service achieved 
by pooling personnel and material, stabil- 
ization of rates and ending of extreme 
competition, unification of air and rail 
schedules, elimination of needless spurs, 
and more efficient development of the 


Canadian North, with possible eventual 
establishment of a “top of the world” 
air line to Europe and Asia. 

The present goal of the combined air 
lines is to maintain and stabilize the 
northern air schedules and to assist the 
Commonwealth Air-Training Scheme by 
maintaining the operation.of seven train- 
ing and observer schools and five engine 
and plane overhaul plants now a part of 
this Scheme. The ground work for the 
Atlantic bomber ferry service was laid 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway in 1940, 
and this would provide experience for 
important work necessary in the exten- 
sion of western air lines to the Far East, 
which may be attempted in the future. 


Notable Benefits From New 
Arrangement 


The completion of air and road systems 
between Alaska and the United States 
will reduce the complexities of northern 
travel and will help to bring northwest- 
ern Canada within reach of industrial 
regions. “Bush” pilots will continue to 
serve the prospectors, individual traders 
and trappers, and such communities as 
are not on established air lines, but the 
first step has been taken in drawing to- 
gether the loose ends of an air system 
which is the Northwest’s artery of com- 
munication with the settled areas of 
western Canada. 
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Note—Further details of announce- 
ments, marked with an asterisk (*), may 
be obtained by interested American ez- 
porters upon specific request to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
or any field office of the Department of 
Commerce. 


Argentina 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Corn: National Grain Board Author- 
ized to Purchase 1941-42 Crop.—Pur- 
chase of the 1941-42 corn crop by the 
National Grain Board has been author- 
ized by a decree of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, dated May 12, 1942. This year’s 
corn-purchase program, however, pro- 
vides for lower prices and is subject to 
numerous conditions and limitations. 

Ear corn will be purchased on farms 
at a price equivalent to 4.40 pesos per 100 
kilograms of shelled corn f. o. b. freight 
cars in the port of Buenos Aires. Last 
year’s price was 4.75 pesos. A distinction 
is made, however, between corn acquired 
by landowners on share-rent basis and 
corn owned by growers. For the former, 
a basic price of 3.90 pesos per 100 kilo- 
grams will be paid. No corn will be 
bought which was grown on Cash-rental 
land until the landowner has made cer- 
tain arrangements with the Grain Board. 

To insure a reduction in next year’s 
corn production, the decree states that if 
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necessary the Government will purchase 
next year’s crop but purchases will be 
limited to 60 percent of the amount of 
corn sold to the Grain Board this year. 

To stimulate greater local consumption 
as feed, fuel, and for other uses, the 
Government will make corn available to 
growers at low prices. Farmers, to bene- 
fit from the Government corn-purchas- 
ing program, must buy from the Grain 
Board any unsold corn of last year’s crop 
remaining on farms at 20 centavos per 
100 kilograms. After 60 days from the 
date of the decree, May 12, 1942, farmers 
may also bly, for a period of 30 days, 
corn of the current crop which is still 
on the farms at 50 centavos per 100 
kilograms. 

Though the entire 1941-42 crop will 
be purchased from farmers with corn 
sowings of less than 70 hectares, corn 
grown in areas exceeding 500 hectares 
will not be bought by the Government. 
In the case of farmers with corn sowings 
of 70 to 500 hectares, purchases will 
range from 60 to 95 percent of the crop, 
on a decreasing scale. 

When the present corn-purchase pro- 
gram was announced, Government offi- 
cials warned farmers that in view of the 
loss of export markets, the Government 
could not continue to buy grain crops 
on as liberal terms as in former years 
without injurying the economic stability 
of the country. As compensation for 
the reduced prices and the other meas- 
ures in the corn-purchase program, how- 
ever, the Government issued two other 
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decrees, one providing loans for corn 
farmers who are willing to diversify pro. 
duction, and the other, appropriating 
30,000,000 pesos to be used this year ang 
10,000,000 pesos annually for 7 years 
thereafter, for use of the National Agrar- 
ian Council to aid corn growers to pur- 
chase land. 

The yield of the last two corn crops 
was 10,000,000 tons each, and official es. 
timates place this year’s crop yield at 
9,000,000 tons. 





Exchange and Finance 


Central Bank Adopts Relief Measures 
for “Small-Money” Crisis —At a specia] 
session on May 12, of the Central Bank, 
the following emergency program was 
decided upon, subject to Executive ap- 
proval, in order to overcome the so-called 
nickel shortage: 

(1) To issue, as from May 19, 1942. 
20,000,000 currency notes of 50 centavos 
each, at the rate of 1,000,000 daily. 

(2) To mint 60,000,000 coins of 20, 10, 
and 5 centavos, circulation of which was 
to commence on May 26, 1942, to reach 
early daily delivery of 500,000 coins. 

(3) To expand the present circulation 
of subsidiary money by 40,000,000 pesos, 
(This refers to 1- and 5-peso notes.) 

It is pointed out that the existing cir- 
culation of small change—the copper- 
nickel coins—of 5, 10, and 20 centavos 
is the highest to date. The total is 470,- 
700,000 coins valued in the aggregate at 
49,800,000 pesos, without counting the 
recent issue of 8,600,000 coins of 50 cen- 
tavos and the 26,000,000 coins of 1 and 2 
centavos. 








The circulation of coins of 5, 10, and | 


20 centavos, the Central Bank points out, 
has increased proportionately more than 
the population of the country. At the 


present time the small change works out | 


at 3.65 pesos per inhabitant. It was 3.50 
pesos in 1940 and 2.97 pesos in 1935, when 
the Central Bank was established. 

There is only one policy to follow, the 
bank states, and that is to continue lib- 
erally to provide the public with the 
small change it wants, even in excessive 
quantities, until the certainty exists that 
the shortage has terminated definitely. 
The National Mint was to be ready, there- 
fore, by May 19, to deliver 50-centavo 
notes daily until the 30,000,000 were com- 
pleted. 





It is anticipated that, for the sake of 


individual convenience alone, much of 
the hoarded small money will soon re- 
turn to circulation, but, to be on the 
safe side, it is proposed to mint, as 4 
reserve, an extra 140,000,000 small coins 
in addition to the 60,000,000 mentioned 
in the emergency program. The extra 
40,000,000 pesos (No. 3, above) will bring 
the total circulation in 1- and 5-peso 
notes to 251,800,000 pesos, or 18.65 pesos 
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per inhabitant. The maximum fixed by 
law is 20 pesos per inhabitant. It is 
pointed out, however, that the recom- 
mended issue of 40,000,000 pesos will only 
result in a 20,000,000-peso increase of 
total circulation, because the law creat- 
ing the Central Bank lays down that half 
of the issue be made against the cancel- 
ation of an equal amount in circulation. 


Transport and Communication 


Commercial Air Lines: Record and 
Projects.—The number of passengers 
and the amount of mail carried by com- 
mercial air lines in Argentina during the 
first quarter of 1942 showed decreases 
from the corresponding period of 1941. 
However, the volume of postal express 
carried showed a large increase, as did 
the number of kilometers flown. 

The Argentine Bureau of Civil Aero- 
nautics regards the decline in certain 
1942 categories as due to the fact that 
several foreign air lines ceaSed operation 
as a result of the international situation. 

The total number of hours flown in 
all civil aviation activities during ‘the 
year 1941 was slightly higher than in 
1940. The greatest increase was in com- 
mercial air lines, while subsidized flying 
clubs showed a Slight decline. Nonsub- 
sidized flying clubs and official Federal 
flights showed increases, although these 
were not an important part of the total; 
official Provincial flights decreased no- 
ticeably. Thirty-three Argentine flying 
clubs were officially subsidized in 1941. 

Reports of the Argentine press indi- 
cate that there may soon be established 
a seventh Pan American-Grace Airways 
trip between the United States and South 
American countries, so that every day of 
the week passengers and mail can be 
carried between the two continents. It 
is stated also that a recent official de- 
cree prohibits the transportation of in- 
flammable gases or liquids in airplanes 
which carry passengers or mail. 

The Argentine Bureau of Civil Aero- 
nautics has ruled recently that para- 
chute jumps shall be restricted to cases 
of emergency, until such time as the 
matter can be studied fully and appro- 
priate regulations established. 


Belgian Congo 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Restrictions Amplified.—Regu- 
lations requiring permits from the Gov- 
ernor General or from Provincial gov- 
ernors for the exportation of specified 
commodities from the Belgian Congo 
and Ruanda-Urundi have been greatly 
amplified by Legislative Ordinance No. 
97/Fin.-Dou. of March 31, 1942, pub- 
lished in the Bulletin Administratif du 
Congo Belge of April 7 and effective from 
April 5, 1942. 

As revised, the restrictions apply to 
nearly all consumption goods, including 
foodstuffs (except fresh), construction 
materials, liquid fuel, lubricants, chem- 
icals, pharmaceuticals, perfumes, furni- 
ture, paper, glass, household chinaware, 
cloth, clothing, leather and rubber arti- 
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cles, dry goods, hardware and metal arti- 
cles in general, electrical goods, bicycles, 
and motor vehicles. 

Palm Oil, Beeswax, Essence of Gera- 
nium: Export-Duty Changes.—The Bel- 
gian Congo surtax on exports has been 
reduced on palm oil and increased on 
beeswax by ordinance No. 55/Fin.-Dou. 
of March 2, 1942, published in the Bulle- 
tin Administratif du Congo Belge of 
March 10 and effective from March 1, 
1942. The new rates, in francs per 100 
kilograms, former rates in parentheses, 
are as follows: 

Plantation palm oil, 25.10 (32.40); 
processed palm oil, 51.80 (66.40); native 
palm oil, 37.80 (52.40); beeswax, 82.00 
(58.80). 

At the same time the official valua- 
tions, on which the ordinary export duty 
applies, were increased from 265 francs 
to 320 francs per 100 kilograms on bees- 
wax and from 800 francs to 1,130 francs 
per 100 kilograms on essence of gera- 
nium, 

Corn: Export Duty Reduced.* 

Tapioca Flour, Hulled Peanuts: Ex- 
port-Duty Valuations Established.* 

Pyrethrum: Evxport-Inspection Fee 
Reduced.* 


Brazil 


Economic Conditions 


Several effects of the war slightly re- 
tarded Brazilian commerce during May. 


The critical factor was transportation. 


The lack of shipping space reduced the 
supplies of imported basic and manufac- 
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tured products, thereby raising prices and 
the cost of living, and at the same time 
commerce and industry felt the short- 
age of the liquid fuels essential to in- 
ternal transportation. The scarcity of 
gasoline hindered highway transport, and 
railway operation suffered from inade- 
quate coal supplies. The shortage of 
gasoline and petroleum, moreover, has 
begun to affect those industries which, 
not depending upon imported materials, 
have been able for some months to main- 
tain high production rates and to take 
advantage of war demands. 

The basic products in which the scar- 
city is marked are: boiler and other steel 
plates, tin plate, some chemicals, various 
metals, fuels, and petroleum products. 
Brazilian industrial production, however, 
has not yet felt the full force of the U.S. 
priority and general export-control 
systems. 

Stocks of consumer goods likewise were 
limited and decreasing in quantity. 
Prices were high, and demand was fair. 


Goops ScARCITY EvoKES GOVERNMENTAL 
MEASURES 


The scarcity of goods was reflected in 
various counteracting measures by the 
Brazilian Government. Earlier legisla- 
tion prohibiting the exportation of auto- 
mobiles and machinery was augmented 
by a decree rendering the export or re- 
export of numerous products subject to 
license. The stocks of motor vehicles 
were frozen and sales put under a sys- 
tem of rationing, with preference to be 
given to industries making strategic ma- 
terials. Another action stipulated that 
national defense and safety needs would 
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{Sixth in a series of excerpts from notable books and speeches] 
Germany’s “Monster-Machine” Crushing Its Constructor 


The fatalism which was typical of the spirit of the German businessman before 
Europe was plunged into this war was not due to economic difficulties alone, but 
far more to a feeling that he had become part of a machine inexorably leading him 


German businessmen once believed that the Fuehrer would lead them into a 
They were willing to accept the first measures 
of regimentation as necessary but temporary emergency acts. 
the raids against the Jews and the sadistic brutalities of the Brownshirts as the 
excesses of uncontrollable elements which would soon disappear. 
had vanished before the start of the war. 

Those who hated bureaucracy and regimentation had been compelled to partici- 
pate in the construction of a system which could end only in war and destruction. 
They had been made part of a monster-machine steered by a Fuehrer who was 


This totalitarian Frankenstein could not exist peacefully. 
armaments production into production of consumption goods, thus ending the 
war scare and creating another era of prosperity * * * The gradual decay of 
the totalitarian regime would have been inevitable had the Fuehrer chosen peace 


Dictators are also dictated to by the necessities of their 
The logic of the machine crushes the constructor and turns him into 


(From “The Vampire Economy: Doing Business Under Fascism,” by Guenter 
Publisher: The Vanguard Press, New York City.) 
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be given full priority in the purchase of 
local or imported materials in Brazil. 

On the side of industry the materials 
shortage was indicated by the use of va- 
rious substitutes for containers. Articles 
that formerly were packed exclusively 
in tin cans now appear in paper, wood, 
and other types of packing. One paper- 
container factory has developed a type 
of impermeabilization which will allow 
the packing for long periods of a variety 
of products, among which are butter, 
vegetable oils, mineral oils, alcohol, and 
jeliies. 


NEw CELLULOSE AND PAPER PLANT 


An important industrial prospect is a 
$6,500,000 cellulose and paper plant, now 
under construction. When completed in 
March 1943, the plant will be the largest 
of its kind in South America, producing 
daily 100 tons cof wood for mechanical 
pulp, 60 tons of bleached pulp, and 40 
tons of unbleached chemical cellulose. 
This output will supply 40 percent of Bra- 
zil’s need of cellulose for paper making. 
At present there is no factory in Brazil 
producing chemical cellulose, and, except 
for the quantity Brazil may be able to 
get from Sweden, the United States will 
be called upon this year to furnish the 
70,000 tons annually required. The plant 
will not produce cellulose for the manu- 
facture of rayon. 


DROUGHT IN NORTHEAST—COFFEE 
SITUATION 


The drought in northeastern Brazil is 
becoming more serious, and the scarcity 
of foodstuffs has caused an exodus of 
inhabitants from the interior to the 
coastal cities. The Federal and State 
Governments have taken relief measures. 

More space was made available in 
April for coffee shipments, and April ex- 
ports, totaling nearly 1,000,000 bags, were 
considerably higher than in March. 
Prices fluctuated very little, and ex- 
change was steady. 


COTTON 


The final official estimate of the 1940— 
41 crop of southern Brazil places it at 
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Radio Schweiz Now Sole 
Owner of One-Time 
“League Station” 


The radio broadcasting station in 
Geneva, Switzerland, formerly op- 
erated under a 10-year contract be- | 
tween the Swiss Federal Council, | 
the League of Nations, and Radio | 
Schweiz, A. G., has become the | 
property of Radio Schweiz. The 

| conditions governing the transfer 

| were determined by an interna- 

| tional arbitration committee. 

The League of Nations aban- 
doned its broadcasts after the out- 
break of the war, and since that 
time the station has been devoted 
solely to Swiss service. As a part 
of the Radio Schweiz network, the 
station will continue its Asiatic and 
South American broadcasts. 














over 400,000 tons, the greatest on record. 
The largest gain was reported in the 
State of Sao Paulo. 

The first official estimate of the 1941- 
42 crop for southern Brazil is 324,270 
metric tons. This figure does not in- 
clude the States of Parana, Minas Gerais, 
and southern Baia (Bahia), whose com- 
bined production may add 18,000 tons. 
Thus there is a possible crop of about 
342,000 tons this year. The quality of 
the current Sao Paulo crop has suffered 
from excessive rains during the matur- 
ing and picking seasons. 

The third official estimate of 1941-42 
production in northern Brazil is 104,500 
metric tons, exclusive of northern Baia, 
which will add about 2,648 tons, totaling 
approximately 107,148 tons. This crop 
was damaged by dry weather and was 
much below the 1940-41 output. No 
estimates are yet available for the 1942- 
43 crop. 

During the last 10 months consump- 
tion of cotton in Brazil has been at rec- 
ord high levels. "If tertile manufacturing 
continues at the present rate thrcugh the 
next 2 months, it is probable that con- 
sumption for the 12 months ending June 
30, 1942, will have been about 170,000 
metric tons. 

Stocks carried over into 1942 were 
around 110,000 tons. 

The marketing prospects are uncertain 
because of the limited number of export 
markets, the shipping situation, and the 
prospective large surplus of low-grade 
cotton. The loss of the Far Eastern 
markets constitutes the greatest problem. 
In 1940 Japan and China took nearly one- 
half of Brazil’s exports of raw cotton, 
whereas by 1941 exports to these coun- 
tries had entirely ceased. 


CONSTRUCTION ADVERSELY AFFECTED 


Construction likewise continued to feel 
the adverse effects of the war. Prices 
of consiruction materials were greatly 
increased; for example, crushed stones 
for mixing in concrete have risen in 
price by 60 percent during the month. 
The shortage of gasoline has made it 
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difficult to obtain transportation for 
bricks and building supplies. Because of 
the lack of fuel oil used by the cement 
mills, a cement shortage is developi 
and one of the principal plants in Rio 
de Janerio is now working only one. 
third capacity. There is a shortage algo 
of iron reinforcing bars; this has arisen 
in the last 60 days through the diversion 
to the Government of large quantities 
for the building of the new steel plant, 
High prices and scant supplies are thus 
discouraging the completion of new 
projects. 


CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS 


In most sections of the country credits 
and collections remained unchanged in 
May. In the State of Espirito Santo 
credits were very restricted, and col- 
lections were slightly below normal, 
This is ascribed partly to the transpor- 
tation problem. Some relief is expected, 
however, since coffee is now being loaded 
for the United States. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports and imports in March 1949 
were higher in value than in the same 
month of 1941. Exports were lower than 
in either January or February of this 
year, while imports gained considerably 
over both of these months. There was 
an import trade balance in March, with 
exports totaling 514,841 contos and im- 
ports 626,536 contos. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Cotton Yarn: Exportation Restricted; 
Certain Types Prohibited Exportation.— 
The quantity of cotton yarn permitted 
exportation by each factory in Brazil 
will not exceed 25 percent of the annual 
production, pending the completion of 
studies to be made on production and 
consumption, under instructions from 
the Commission for Defense of the Na- 
tional Economy, at the request of the 
organization regulating the trade in 


yarns and textiles. 
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The exportation of cotton yarn of types 
40 and higher is prohibited. Petitions 
for export licenses for cotton yarn of 
types lower than 40 should be made to 
the Commission for the Defense of the 
National Economy, and should be accom- 
panied by a certificate from the employ- 
ers’ syndicate certifying to the correct- 
ness of the declarations concerning the 
number of spindles in the factory, work- 
ing hours, quantity of production, and 
quality of the yarn. Export licenses 
which are granted but not used will be- 
come null and void 3 months after the 
date of issue. When export quotas of 
cotton yarn are not utilized, the regulat- 
ing organization may redistribute them 
to other manufacturing establishments 
that have shown a capacity over and 
above the permits allotted to them. 

Castor Seed: Export Standard and In- 
spection Regulations Revised.—Revised 
regulations have been issued to govern 
grading and classification standards and 
export packing of castor seed, by a decree 
(No. 8982) of March 12, 1942, promul- 
gated in the Diario Oficial, March 14, 
1942, Rio de Janeiro. The decree also 
establishes an export-inspection fee for 
this product. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Novem- 
ber 30, 1940, for notice of previous export 
standard and inspection regulations for 
castor seed, which have now been revised.] 


Honey: Export Standards and Fees 
Established.—Regulations have been es- 
tablished to govern grading and classi- 
fication standards and export packing of 
honey, by a decree (No. 8983) of March 
12, 1942, promulgated in the Diario Oficial 
of March 14, 1942, Rio de Janeiro. The 
decree also establishes an export-inspec- 
tion fee for this product. 


Commercial Law Digests 


New Decree Governing Patents and 
Trade-Marks.—To protect the rights of 
patent owners who cannot act in their 
own interest, because of the disruption 
of transportation and other factors at- 
tending the war, a decree has suspended 
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Emergency Purchase and 
Importation of War Ma- 
terials 


Authority to make emergency 
purchases of war materials abroad 
and import them free of duty dur- 
ing the emergency has been ex- 
tended to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and its sub- 
sidiaries, to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and to the Departments 
of War and Agriculture, through 
Executive Order No. 9177. This 
authority was formerly held only 
by the Secretary of the Navy. 

The Secretary of Commerce has 
announced that free entry of war 
materials, including wool, imported 
by the RFC and its subsidiaries, 
would not affect the ceiling prices 
commanded by such materials in 
the United States. 

As there is a scarcity of certain 

war materials, their free importa- 
tion during the emergency should 
not result in a loss to domestic pro- 
ducers. 
The Executive order simplifies 
| and facilitates the handling of war 
materials by waiving customs in- 
spection and weighing; it serves to 
expedite clearing of docks and rail 
cars and the securing of suitable 
warehouse space. 





| 














all time limits governing patents and 
trade-marks of owners residing in for- 
eign countries. This affects such time 
limits as those for the guaranty of the 
property of an invention which the owner 
deposited in a foreign country and wishes 
to register in Brazil, the payment of 
taxes, submission of drawings and mod- 
els, the right of the owner to make effec- 
tive use of the inventions, and others. 


British West Indies 


Economic Conditions 
SITUATION IN TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


Business in Trinidad and Tobago 
during May continued good in many 
lines, but depressing factors have been 
noted which may affect future commer- 
cial activity. Agriculture slumped 
further during the month, and as yet 
no positive action has been taken to re- 
lieve this situation. Cocoa, coffee, and 
sugar exports fell to low levels. The 
volume of shipping continued at a re- 
duced rate. Production and refining 
of petroleum increased. 

There was good demand, however, for 
most products of local origin, because of 
the colony’s present expanded popula- 
tion and heavy pay rolls. Exports of 
agricultural products rose slightly, but 
totals were far below the average of pre- 
vious years. Imports declined somewhat 
as a result of the decrease in shipping. 
A tax on exports of lime and lime prod- 
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ucts became effective on May 7, while 
import duties on rubber-soled shoes from 
South America were reduced. Credit is 
available for operations not involving 
foreign exchange; collections have im- 
proved. 

LivinG CONDITIONS 


The Trinidad cost-of-living index for 
the average workingman’s family rose 2 
points during April and stood at 154 on 
May 1, 1942, the base year being 1935 
at 100. Increases were registered in the 
cost of food, clothing, fuel, light and 
washing, household equipment and tools. 
Rents remained at April 1 levels. 

In an attempt to relieve the food 
shortage, difficulties were experienced in 
making purchases of certain classes of 
articles as well as in obtaining shipping 
space for the large reserve stock of food 
which the Government planned to bring 
in. The Food Controller is conducting 
surveys for the initiation of a program 
for the extensive production of food- 
stuffs locally, but no definite steps have 
been taken as yet. Measures to imple- 
ment his control over the import, pro- 
duction, distribution, and possible ration- 
ing of food were put into effect on May 
6, 1942, by regulations providing for the 
registration of businesses dealing in 
foodstuffs, for the reporting of food 
stocks, and for the imposition of penalties 
for hoarding food. 

A motion that the sale of rice, salt 
fish, and condensed milk be subsidized 
at prices prevailing at the beginning of 
the war was discussed in the Trinidad 
Legislative Council, and an amended 
motion, to the effect that consideration 
be given to subsidizing certain essential 
articles as the need arose, was passed. 

Electricity is being rationed at a 10- 
percent reduction from the average 
consumption during the period April to 
August 1941, inclusive, and consumers 
are being notified individually of the 
amount to which they are entitled. The 
Trinidad Electricity Board has an- 
nounced in this connection that in view 
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of new equipment expected to be put into 
use shortly, the discontinuance of ration- 
ing should be possible in 4 months. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Duties Levied on Limes and 
Lime Products—Exportation of limes 
and lime products from Dominica is sub- 
ject to payment of export duties, effec- 
tive May 7, 1942, by order of the 
Governor in council of May 9, 1942. The 
rates are as follows: Concentrated juice, 
2s. 6d. per pipe (108 imperial gallons) ; 
citrate of lime, 2s. 6d. per pipe clear, 
clarified, filtered, racked, or settled juice, 
“44d. per gallon; top pulp juice, Yd. per 
gallon; distilled oil, 3d. per pound; ez- 
tracted oil, 6d. per pound; pickled limes, 
6d per 40 gallon cask; fresh limes, 6d per 
160 pounds. 


Canada 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Domestic Sewing Machines, Parts and 
Cabinets: Manufacture Prohibited Er- 
cept Under Permit—The manufacture of 
any domestic sewing machine, sewing- 
machine part, or cabinet, is prohibited on 
and after June 1, 1942, except under per- 
mit in writing from the Canadian Con- 
troller of Supplies, by order of the Con- 
troller dated May 26, Ottawa. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Specified Vegetable Oils: Export Sell- 
ing Prices Acceptable as Values for Ad 
Valorem Import Charges.—The Minister 
of National Revenue has authorized the 
acceptance of export selling prices as the 
basis of valuation for Canadian ad valo- 
rem duty or other import charges on a 
long list of vegetable oils class:fied under 
22 items in the Canadian customs tariff, 
effective May 1, 1942, and reported in 
Appraisers’ Bulletin Miscellaneous No. 37 
(Supplement No. 8) of May 29, Ottawa. 

The oils affected by the ruling are as 
follows: Crude sesame-seed oil (259a); 
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London’s Retail Delivery 
| Scheme 


The retail delivery scheme for 
the London Region adopted by 
shopkeepers to save fuel, vehicles, 
tires, and manpower is now Ssuc- 
cessfully in operation. | 

Under the scheme, no goods ex- 
cept bread, milk, furniture, coal, 
and medicines will be delivered | 





more than a mile from the shop 
except by pooled vehicles. There 
will only one delivery a week to 
each customer, except newspaper 
deliveries, and separate calls for 
orders have been discontinued. 
The plan applies to deliveries by | 
all forms of transport—motor, 
horse, electric, and hand vehicles | 
as well as cycles. 











crude or refined rapeseed oil (259b) ; olive 
oil not otherwise provided for (262) ; resin 
oil and china wood oil (266) ; refined cot- 
tonseed oils, edible, for canning fish 
(276); cottonseed oil not otherwise pro- 
vided for (276a); cottonseed and crude 
cottonseed oil, when imported by manu- 
facturers of cottonseed meal and refined 
cottonseed oil, for use exclusively in the 
manufacture of such commodities, in 
their own factories (276b); palm and 
palm-kernel oil, unbleached or bleached, 
not edible (277); coconut oil, not other- 
wise provided for (277a); oils, namely, 
coconut, palm and palm-kernel, not edi- 
ble, for manufacturing soap (278); pea- 
nut oil for manufacturing soap or for 
canning fish; soybean oil for manufactur- 
ing soap (278a); crude peanut oil, for 
refining for edible purposes, used as ma- 
terials in Canadian manufactures (278b) ; 
coconut oil, not edible, when imported 
for use in the manufacture of refined 
coconut oil (278c); olive oil for manu- 
facturing soap or tobacco, for canning 
fish, or for use in the processing of textile 
fibers, including the finishing of fabrics 
(278d) ; castor oil and soybean oil for use 
in the processing of leather, or in the 
manufacture of paints and varnishes, or 
in the processing of textile fibers, includ- 
ing the finishing of fabrics (278e); oils 
not otherwise provided for (208t and 
711); perilla oil and cashew-nut-shell oil 
for use in Canadian manufactures (824) ; 
soybean oil for use in canning fish (831); 
Oiticica oil for use in Canadian manu- 
factures (838) ; and sunflower-seed Oil for 
use in Canadian manufactures (839). 


Some of the products are free of regu- 
lar duty, while the rates vary for others. 
In either case the export selling prices 
would be the basis for applying the 10- 
percent war exchange tax (as well as the 
8-percent sales tax if the products were 
duty-free). On dutiable goods, the 
8-percent sales tax is based on the 
duty-paid value. 

Most of the tariff numbers mentioned 
are on the list of goods subject to import- 
permit requirements under Schedule 1, 
Part 2, of the War Exchange Conserva- 
tion Act, of 1940. 
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Hatters’ Furs Exempted From War Er. 
change Tax.—Imported hatters’ furs not 
on the skin are exempted from the 
10-percent war exchange tax ordinarily 
applying to imports from non-Empire 
countries, by order in council effective 
February 2, 1942, and reported in Cys. 
toms Memorandum Series D No. 47 (T.¢. 
69), of June 2, Ottawa. 

Such furs are free of duty under tariff 
item 642, regardless of country of origin, 

Imported Materials for Manufacture of 
Sintered Hard Metal Compounds of 
Tungsten Carbide Type: Duty Removed 
or Reduced.—The duty on materials im- 
ported by manufacturers of sintered hard 
metal compounds of the tungsten carbide 
type, for use in the manufacture of such 
compounds in their own factories, has 
been removed under the British prefer. 
ential and intermediate tariffs, and re- 
duced to 10 percent ad valorem under 
the general tariff under a new item (No. 
376b) , effective May 1, 1942, and reported 
in Customs Memorandum Series D No, 47 
of May 29, Ottawa. 

The previous rates were: 15 percent 
(British preferential) ; 20 percent (most- 
favored-nation rate which applied to im- 
ports from the United States) ; and inter- 
mediate and general rates, 25 percent 
(item 711). 

Tin in Blocks, Pigs, or Bars: Exemption 
From Import Duty and Taxes.—The im- 
port duty of 5 percent ad valorem and 
the war exchange tax of 10 percent ad 
valorem have been removed on tin, in 
blocks, pigs, or bars, entered under the 
intermediate and general tariffs, by order 
in council effective May 1, 1942, reported 
in Customs Memorandum Series D No. 47 
(T. C. 70) of June 2, Ottawa. 

Such imports are also exempted from 
the special excise tax of 3 percent here- 
tofore applying only under the general 
tariff. 

Copra, or Broken Coconut Meat, Not 
Shredded, Desiccated, or Prepared: All 
Import Duties and Tares Removed.—The 
import duty of 34 cent per pound and the 
war exchange tax of 10 percent ad va- 
lorem under the intermediate and general 
tariffs, as well as the special excise tax of 
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3 percent under the general column, have 
peen removed from copra or broken coco- 
nut meat, not shredded, desiccated, or 
prepared in any manner, effective April 
1, 1942, by order in council of May 28, re- 

rted in Customs Memorandum Series 
D No. 47 of June 1, Ottawa. 

Copra has previously been free of duty 
and taxes under the British preferential 
tariff. 

Coke: Imports Exempted from Duty 
and War Exchange Tax—The import 
duty of $1 per ton and the war exchange 
tax of 10 percent ad valorem have been 
removed from coke not otherwise pro- 
vided for (tariff item 587) when entering 
Canada from foreign countries, by order 
jn council effective May 1, 1942, reported 
in Customs Memorandum Series D No. 47 
(T. C. 68), of June 2, Ottawa. 

Coke has heretofore been free of duty 
and tax when imported from British 
sources. 


Ceylon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tallow, Milk Cartons, and Certain Oil- 
seeds: Import Duties Reduced.—Import 
duties have been greatly reduced in Cey- 
lon on tallow, paper cartons for use as 
milk containers, mustard seed, and rape 
seed, effective March 6, 1942. 

The new ad valorem rates (former 
rates in parentheses) are: Tailow (other 
than for candles), 10 (15) percent; car- 
tons for use as milk containers, 5 (15) 
percent. A rate of 5.50 rupees per hun- 
dredweight has replaced the rate of 15 
percent ad valorem on rape and mustard 
seed. 

Tallow (other than for candles) from 
Empire countries has been exempted 
from import duty. 

Condensed Milk: Import Standards 
Relared.—Standards of quality for con- 
densed milk imported into Ceylon have 
been relaxed, effective February 27, 1942. 

The minimum milk-fat content re- 
quirement has been reduced to 8 percent 
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and the minimum content of milk solids, 
not fat, to 21 percent. 

Formerly, imported condensed milk 
was required to contain 31 percent of 
milk solids, including at least 9 percent 
of milk fat. 


Chile 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange situation.—At the middle of 
April there was a large distribution to 
importers of both “D. P.” (31-peso) and 
export draft (25 peso) dollars, though 
the latter, of course, could be purchased 
only by importers of a small list of 
goods. As of the middle of May import- 
ers of goods paid for with 31-peso dollars 
did not have to wait at all for authoriza- 
tion to purchase exchange for payment. 

Though a number of American firms 
are known to be urging the Exchange 
Control Commission to authorize them 
to purchase dollars with which to trans- 
fer accumulated profits and other finan- 
cial payments, only one such request is 
known to have been granted in recent 
months. 

A measure, passed by the Senate, and 
now before the Chamber of Deputies, 
grants the Central Bank the right to ac- 
quire foreign exchange at rates set by 
its Directorate with the previous au- 
thorization of the President of the Re- 
public. This will allow the Bank to take 
a position in exchange which otherwise 
it might not feel it advisable to do. 

Later in April the Exchange Control 
Commission announced that thereafter 
exporters of Magallanes wool and hides 
must sell the resulting dollar exchange 
at the following rates: 20 percent at the 
official rate, 40 percent at the export 
draft rate and 40 percent at the D. P. 
(31-peso) rate. The proceeds from ex- 
ports of Aysen wool must be sold as fol- 
lows: 20 percent official, 40 percent D. P., 
and 40 percent export draft. The rates 
for all other wool dollars are 20 percent 
official and 80 percent export draft. 
Rates for casings from Magallanes are 
as follows: 15 percent official, 42.5 per- 
cent D. P., and 42.5 percent export draft, 
while rates for Magallanes frozen meat 
are: 10 percent official, 45 percent export 
draft, and 45 percent D. P. 


Costa Rica 


Economic Conditions 


War conditions in general, and the 
tightening of priority restrictions on 
goods from the United States in par- 
ticular, sharply affected Costa Rican 
economic conditions during March. 
Business and Government officials, how- 
ever, have maintained an attitude of 
optimism and, in the efforts of the 
United States to find a solution for the 
acute problems of wartime international 
trade, or friendly understanding. 

A further increase in the cost of living 
was noted in March. This applied to 
nearly all lines, particularly to foodstuffs 
and miscellaneous items. Among do- 
mestic materials the wholesale price in- 
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dexes on exportable products, agricultural 
products, cattle, and local manufactured 
goods increased particularly. Large in- 
creases were also indicated in imported 
products, such as foodstuffs, textiles, and 
industrial products. 

Construction work and other industrial 
activity are being restricted increasingly. 
Low cement stocks have limited road 
construction, as well as the construction 
of urban houses and nearly all other 
forms of building activity. Many low- 
price private homes which were under 
construction have not been completed, 
since electric materials necessary for the 
installations are available only at pro- 
hibitive prices. 

The strained economic conditions are 
reflected in further declines in Govern- 
ment revenues and in the comparative 
slowness of foreign trade. Government 
expenditures continued to mount, reach- 
ing an “all-time high.” At the same time 
revenues have further declined. The 
deficit for the month of February was 
the largest recorded in recent years. 
February 1942 import figures were 
slightly below those of January 1942, but 
indicate a slight increase over those for 
February 1941. On a quantity basis im- 
ports from the United States made up 
93 percent of the total. Exports in March 
1942 decreased considerably. 

Collections of American exporters 
against local importers were declared by 
the bank to have been satisfactory during 
March. There were no bankruptcies 
during the month. The Exchange Con- 
trol Board continued to grant dollar 
exchange during March with the same 
delay of 90 days for articles of prime 
necessity and 120 to 180 days for articles 
not in this category. ‘The official ex- 
change rate remained at 5.61 colones 
(buying) and 5.62 colones (selling). 

Uncertainty of shipping facilities in 
the future acts as a depressive force on 
business in general. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The United States, according to sta- 
tistics released by the Government sta- 
tistical office, continues to be Costa Rica’s 
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leading customer, taking 80 percent in 
quantity and 71 percent in value of all 
exports in March 1942 and supplying 93 
percent in quantity and 83 percent in 
value of all imports in February 1942. 
Costa Rican imports (statistics for 
which are much in arrears) during Feb- 
ruary 1942 from the United States 
amounted to $932,061 worth of goods, 
compared with $761,133 in February 1941. 
On the other hand, Costa Rican exports 
in March 1942 declined 36 percent in 
quantity (weight) and 60 percent in value 
compared with the preceding month. 
However, while March exports declined 
57 percent in weight, they increased 11 
percent in value when compared with 
March 1941. Exports of coffee, which 
has a particularly high value, amounted 
to 84,741 bags in February 1942 and to 
only 23,251 in March. The American 
coffee quota from Costa Rica was nearly 
filled during the period under review. 


AGRICULTURE 


Abandoned banana lands are being 
used to some extent for the cultivation 
of manila hemp (abaca) and rubber, but 
no important increase has been noted in 
the area planted for coffee and bananas, 
the basic crops of Costa Rica. All banana 
shipments went to the United States. No 
floods or blowdowns were reported during 
March. The value of cocoa shipments, 
all going to the United States, was esti- 
mated at $24,129. There were no new 
plantings of cocoa during March, and 
there was no “carry-over” on hand. 
Operations of the coffee industry under 
the Inter-American Coffee Agreement 
continued satisfactory. 


Cuba 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances. — Budgetary 
revenues for the period January 1 to 
May 23 totaled 40,248,000 pesos, accord- 
ing to preliminary figures released by the 
Ministry of Finance, compared with 30,- 
410,000 pesos in the corresponding period 
of 1941. 
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The current-year total includes receipts 
from several special funds which in pre- 
vious years were administered separately. 
Moreover, during the 1941 period customs 
revenues, etc., totaling 1,355,000 pesos 
were not credited to the budget, but were 
diverted to the repayment of a 2,000,000- 
peso advance which the Government re- 
ceived in December 1940 from the Cuban 
affiliate of an American oil company. Al- 
lowing for the foregoing and for other 
factors which must be taken into consid- 
eration in comparing the two periods, 
regular budgetary revenues collected dur- 
ing the 1942 period exceeded those of the 
1941 period by about 4,400,000 pesos. 

Regular budgetary receipts for 1942 do 
not include 3,174,000 pesos collected from 
the tax surcharges created by the Emer- 
gency Tax Law of September 8, 1941, the 
proceeds from the taxes established for 
defense and other emergency purposes by 
Decree-Laws Nos. 1 and 2 of December 
31, 1941, and Decree-Law No. 14 of Feb- 
ruary 16, 1942, aggregating 2,467,000 
pesos; and those from the taxes estab- 
lished by Law No. 31 of November 22, 
1941, for the service of the $25,000,000 
loan, totaling 4,092,000 pesos from Janu- 
ary 1 to May 23. The proceeds from the 
foregoing tax measures are deposited in 
special accounts and earmarked for the 
purposes set forth in the respective laws. 

Regular budgetary expenditures dur- 
ing the 1942 period totaled 37,682,000 
pesos, including 2,228,000 pesos additional 
appropriations representing mainly in- 
creased compensations of Government 
employees and members of the armed 
forces and police. During the same pe- 
riod last year budgetary expenditures 
totaled 30,804,000 pesos. 


Dominican 
Republic 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Iron and Steel Construction Materials: 
Owners Required to Declare Holdings.— 
Persons in the Dominican Republic who 
are owners of iron and steel construction 
materials of all types, including rods, 
tubes, and sanitary equipment, are re- 
quired to declare their holdings of the 
same to the chief of police of their re- 
spective jurisdiction, according to decree 
No. 1588 of March 31, 1942, published 
in the Gaceta Oficial of April 1, 1942. 

The purpose of the decree is to make 
the country’s existing supplies of these 
scarce materials available for essential 
construction and other necessary proj- 
ects. 


{See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 
23, 1942, for announcement of legislation of 
March 24, 1942, under which decree No. 1588 
is authorized | 


Egypt 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Supplementary tax continued.—Effec- 
tive May 1, 1942, a supplementary tax 
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of 4 percent will be assessed on the totaj 
amount of import, export and excise 
duties in Egypt, according to a decree 
issued May 3, 1942, and published in the 
Journal Officiel of May 4, 1942. The de. 
cree provides that this supplementary 
tax will remain in effect until a definite 
decision is taken on the subject. 


A law of December 11, 1941, imposed g 
similar supplementary tax of 5 percent 
effective from that date and through 
the fiscal year ending April 30, 1942. 

[For announcement of the adoption of that 
tax, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Feb- 
ruary 14, 1942.] 


Exrportation of Leather Goods Pro. 
hibited.* 


E] Salvador 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances.—Ordinary reve- 
nues for 1941 totaled 17,833,000 colones, 
while expenditures were 19,843,000 
colones, a deficit of 2,010,000 colones. 
These figures do not include a deficit of 
1,931,000 colones carried over from 1940, 

The public debt on December 31 was 
43,641,000 colones, of which 38,382,000 
was external and 5,259,000 internal. 


Madagascar 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Beryl, Garnet, Copper Ore, Cement, 
Vegetable Oils, Hair, and Paka Fabrics 
or Sacks: Export Duty Imposed.—An 
export duty of 6 percent ad valorem has 
been imposed in Madagascar and De- 
pendencies on a number of native prod- 
ucts, by an order of November 19, 1941, 
published in the Journal Officiel of Mad- 
agascar on December 20, following 


approval by the French Government. 


“THIS WORLD CANNOT EXIST 
HALF SLAVE AND HALF FREE’ 
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The products affected are: Industrial 
beryl containing at least 10.5 percent of 
glucine, industrial garnet, copper ore 
containing at least 60 percent of metal 
copper, cement, pure fixed vegetable oils 
(peanut, cocoanut, castor, etc.), hair, 
bristles, and fabrics and empty sacks of 
paka (Madagascar jute). 

Most Products Exported by Post or 
in Baggage Exempted from Export 
Duty.—Products subject to export duty 
in Madagascar, except lace, gold, pearls, 
and vanilla, have been exempted from 
such duty when exported by post or 
carried in baggage by travelers or ship’s 
personnel, by an order of November 19, 
1941, published in the Journal Offficiel 
of Madagascar on December 20, follow- 
ing approval by the French Government. 


Palestine 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Control of Cattle Hides and Skins and 
Leather.—The acquisition and disposal 
of cattle hides is restricted to persons 
granted special authority by the Govern- 
ment of Palestine, and control is placed 
over the manufacture of leather from 
cattle hides, according to an order pub- 
lished in the Palestine Gazette of April 
16, 1942, and effective on that date. 

Possession of leather by unlicensed per- 
sons is limited to 5 kilograms in weight 
(sole leather) or 5 square feet by meas- 
urement (upper leather). 

Maximum prices which may be paid 
to persons turning over cattle hides to 
licensed hide dealers are listed in the 
order. Maximum prices which licensed 
hide dealers may charge licensed tanners 
are to be fixed from time to time by the 
competent authorities. 

The new order revokes an order of De- 
cember 4, 1941, which contained similar 
but less detailed regulations covering 
trade in cattle hides and leather. 


Paraguay 


Exchange and Finance 


Sugar Removed from Compensation 
List —On May 19 it was announced that 
the Bank of the Republic had decided 
that domestically produced sugar under 
present circumstances has a natural for- 
eign market, and for this reason sugar 
has been withdrawn from the compen- 
sation list. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of January 31, 1942.) All future 
exports will be handled as normal trade 
items, and no compensation exchange 
will be granted. 


Peru 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—The dollar- 
exchange situation continues easy, all 
commercial and service requirements 
are being covered readily, and the re- 
serve fund is increasing, as a result of 
the ever-increasing difficulty in obtain- 
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ing goods from abroad, together with 
the steady demand and favorable quo- 
tations for several of the leading export 
products. The recent agreements with 
the United States, following those pre- 
viously concluded, assure outlets for 
cotton, minerals, flax, and rubber for 
long-term periods. 

On the whole, the Peruvian marketing 
outlook as well as exchange conditions 
are more favorable than at any time in 
recent years. There has been some com- 
ment in trade and banking circles re- 
garding a strengthening in the sol value, 
but so far as can be determined there 
is no intention of modifying the ex- 
change rates to which the public has 
become accustomed. Nor would a higher 
Sol value have any influence against the 
prevailing emergency factor in obtaining 
a larger volume of needed foreign mer- 
chandise. On the other hand, it would 
reduce the income from exports and 
tend to introduce again the disturbing 
elements of exchange speculation. 
Moreover, there is an advantage in build- 
ing up a substantial exchange reserve 
fund to meet the extraordinary demand 
for foreign goods which quite certainly 
will set in as soon as normal trade con- 
ditions are restored. 

The sterling-exchange market con- 
tinues dull, owing to the reduced im- 
ports from the sterling area and the rela- 
tively small requirements for this type 
of currency. 


Reunion 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sugar, Vanilla, and Certain Essences: 
Special Export-Duty Surtazres In- 
creased.—The special export-duty sur- 
taxes collected in Reunion on exported 
sugar, vanilla, and essences of geranium, 
cuscus-grass, and ylang ylang, when the 
values of these products reach specified 
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quotations, have been increased on the 
higher-valued products, by orders No. 
1962 D. A. and No. 1963 D. A. of Decem- 
ber 15, 1941, published in the Journal 
and Bulletin of December 19, 1941.* 
(These special surtaxes are in addition 
to the regular export duty and surtax.) 


Spain 


Transport and Communication 


Streetcar and Bus limprovements in 
Barcelona.—The facilities and services of 
the streetcar and bus systems of Barce- 
lona, Spain, have been greatly improved 
during the past 3 years. 

At the termination of the civil war in 
1939, it was reported that Barcelona had 
23 streetcars and 4 large busses. It now 
has 350 cars and 54 large busses, in- 
cluding 10 busses with producer-gas 
generators. 

In 1941, a total of 18 kilometers of new 
rails, locally made, and 20 kilometers of 
new track was laid, and 40 kilometers 
of new copper trolley wire was strung. 
Forty trolley busses were put into op- 
eration on a suburban line, and more are 
under construction. ‘The streetcars and 
busses operated 30,000,000 kilometers as 
compared with 21,000,000 in 1939. 


Sweden 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Alcoholic Beverages: Turn-over Tax 
Increased.—The specific rate of turn- 
over tax on imported and domestically 
produced alcoholic beverages has been 
increased from 5 to 6 crowns per liter 
for the period March 15, 1942, to June 30, 
1943, by a Swedish Royal decree pub- 
lished March 15, 1942, in Svensk Fortfatt- 
ningssamling, Nos. 88 and 89. The ad 
valorem rate of this tax remains un- 
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changed at 60 percent of the amount, 
excluding tax, paid for the bottled bev- 
erage. 

This action was taken as a revenue 
measure. 

Honey: Subject to Import License.— 
Effective February 11, 1942, honey, in- 
cluding artificial honey, was made sub- 
ject to the import license requirements of 
the State Trade Commission in Sweden, 
by a decree published in Svensk For- 
fattningssamling No. 29, 1942. 

It is reported that this measure was 
taken to permit the Swedish Government 
to control the importation of honey and 
to regulate its distribution and con- 
sumption. 

Washing and Cleansing Compounds 
Made Subject to Import License.—Effec- 
tive February 10, 1942, soaps, soap substi- 
tutes, soft soap, and specified washing 
and cleansing compounds were made 
subject to the import license require- 
ments of the State Food Commission in 
Sweden, by a decree published in Svensk 
Forfattningssamling No. 27, 1942. 

This decree was issued in order to 
establish Government control of washing 
and cleansing compounds imported into 
Sweden and to regulate the distribution 
and sale of such products. 


Switzerland 


Economic Conditions 


In certain cantons of Switzerland the 
collection of May beetles (“hannetons’’) 
has been made compulsory by an ordi- 
nance of the Federal Department of Pub- 
lic Economy of April 2, published in the 
Feuille Officielle Suisse du Commerce of 
April 7 and effective from April 10, 1942. 
The insects collected are to be made into 
cattle feed. 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Peat: Governmental Control of Pro- 
duction Established.—The production of 
peat in Switzerland has been placed un- 
der the control of the Wood Section of 
the War Office for Industry and Labor 
by an ordinance of April 14, 1942, pub- 
lished in the Recueil des Lois Fédérales 
of April 16 and effective from the fol- 
lowing day. Producers of more than 
50 tons per annum are required to regis- 
ter with the Section and to report their 
production and deliveries periodically. 
Special licenses are required for process- 
ing peat into briquets, for its use in gas 
generators, and for its distillation or 
“carbonization.” 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Trade and Payments Agreements 
Concluded With Turkey.—An agreement 
between Switzerland and Turkey, which 
is to regulate trade and payments be- 
tween the two countries during the 12- 
month period beginning April 15, 1942, 
was signed at Ankara on March 28 and 
was published in the Recueil des Lois 
Fédérales, Bern, on April 16, 1942. 

By the terms of this agreement the 
exchange of merchandise between the 
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two countries will take place either 
through private “compensation” trans- 
actions or with payment in “free” ex- 
change, at the discretion of the country 
selling the goods. In each case settle- 
ments will be made through the banks 
of issue of the two countries. 

The agreement does not eStablish 
fixed quotas but allows such exchange of 
products usual in the reciprocal trade of 
the two countries as may be found pos- 
sible under current conditions. Among 
the products which may be supplied by 
Turkey on this basis are peanuts and oil- 
fruits, oil cake, raisins, olives, tobacco, 
raw hides, carpets and possibly some cot- 
ton wool and metals. Swiss exports 
to Turkey may comprise machinery, 
watches, instruments, chemical and phar- 
maceutical products, and certain cotton 
cloths. 

(The previous trade and payments 
agreement between Switzerland and Tur- 
key, which provided for trade on a pri- 
vate compensation basis, was effective 
during the period June 1, 1940, to July 
31, 1941.) 


Syria and Lebanon 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Specific Import Duties Changed to 
Higher Ad Valorem Basis or Increased 
on Wide Range of Products.—Specific 
rates of import duty in the customs tariff 
of Syria and the Lebanon have generally 
been replaced by ad valorem rates or 
increased, to correspond to the steadily 
increasing local market prices, by order 
No. 154/FL of March 8, 1942, effective 
from that date and published in the Bul- 
letin Officiel of March 31. 

Special preferential customs treatment 
is provided for products of Palestinian 
origin, in accordance with the reciprocal 
customs agreement of November 27, 1939 
(see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Jan- 
uary 27, 1940).* 


Turkey 


Economic Conditions 


During the first quarter of 1942 eco- 
nomic conditions in Turkey showed lit- 
tle change in the rate of deterioration 
already noted in earlier months. Inade- 
quate transport facilities continued to 
handicap the movement of foreign trade. 
Lack of imported raw materials re- 
stricted activity of many industries, 
whereas plants utilizing domestic sup- 
plies operated at a high level. Smaller 
crop yields, and increased demands from 
the Army, necessitated the extension of 
bread rationing. Prices of many prod- 
ucts, notably monopoly products, ad- 
vanced sharply. Retail trade was spotty, 
as shortages developed in many lines. 
Funds were plentiful and transactions 
remained on a cash basis, with little de- 
mand for credit. Note circulation again 
expanded. Tax increases were decreed 
as income from many normal sources 
declined. 
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FOREIGN-TRADE TURN-OVER AT LOW Lever 


Lack of transportation facilities cur. 
tailed the movement of foreign trade in 
the early part of 1942; official statistics, 
however, are not available to indicate the 
extent of the turn-over. The flow of 
exports via the Baghdad-Basra rail route 
was fair, and some imports were re- 
ported at Turkey’s southern ports. Ir- 
regular service was indicated with Italy 
and Balkan Black Sea ports, but trans- 
port service to the rest of Europe has 
been hampered by disrupted rail con- 
nections, necessitating the use of motor 
trucks for part of the route. 

Trade with Hungary appears to be in- 
creasing, but turn-over with Germany 
apparently has not measured up to ex. 
pectations. Under the most recent Turk- 
ish-German agreement the export of 
Turkish products is dependent upon the 
importation of German commodities, 
The bulk of products received from Hun- 
gary has consisted of iron and steel 
products, a few chemicals, and small 
quantities of machinery and equipment, 
while Germany and Italy have supplied 
chiefly chemical and pharmaceutical 
products, and some metal products and 
textiles. Official control over all exports 
from Turkey was inaugurated May 16, 
1942, by the establishment of a general 
export-licensing system. 

Imports into Turkey from the United 
States have remained at a low level, 
while exports to the United States were 
fairly heavy, consisting mostly of to- 
bacco, with smaller quantities of valonia, 
olive oil, poppy seed, and licorice extract. 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY VARIES—RATIONING 
EXTENDED 


Dwindling supplies of imported ma- 
terials continued to hamper operations 
of many plants. Activity in the tertile 
industry, however, was maintained at a 
high level to meet the increased demand 
caused by the shutting off of foreign 
sources. 

More food shortages were reported 
during the first quarter, notably in 
cheese and meat; to alleviate the situa- 
tion, price restrictions were lifted, but 
the volume of supplies failed to show 
any important increase after these modi- 
fications. Following the recent declara- 
tion of all privately held flour and cereal 
stocks, the Government assumed title 
to all supplies in excess of 1 kilogram 
per person. 

Ration cards for bread were still re- 
quired; the daily allowance was reduced 
to 300 grams per person, with 600 grams 
for those engaged in manual labor. Be- 
cause of the heavy demand for cotton 
tertiles, rationing was also adopted for 
this commodity. 

Sharp advances were authorized by 
the Government in the prices of certain 
products, apparently with a view to sup- 
plementing revenues; the commodities 
include monopoly products (alcohol, 
liqueurs, cigarettes, tobacco, and other 
items), also coffee and tea. 


Crop OUTLOOK UNCERTAIN—TRADE SPOTTY 


The long and severe winter, especially 
in central Anatolia, was reported to have 
caused much damage to winter wheat 
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and fruit crops. This loss, however, may 
pe offset by the larger acreage, and the 
relatively favorable conditions under 
which spring wheat was sown. 

Local trade was spotty, with intense 
activity in some lines.and almost com- 
plete stagnation in others. The turn- 
over in local products was considerable, 
put firms handling import lines were in- 
active. Practically all commercial 
transactions were on a cash basis. 
There were few outstanding debts, and 
the demand for credit from local banks 
was negligible. Money continued plenti- 
ful and investments scarce. 


Exchange and Finance 


Note Circulation Up; New Taxes De- 
creased.—The volume of notes in circula- 
tion continued to rise, reaching £T558,- 
638,371 (of which £T7,882,287 were held 
by the Central Bank) on March 28, 1942, 
as compared with £T 453,362,609 (£T7,- 
736,825) a year earlier and £T512,472,628 
(£T9,048,030) at the close of 1941. The 
gold reserve (at home and abroad) 
amounted to £T124,936,750, or 22.4 per- 
cent of actual note circulation) as against 
£T110,781,768, or 24.4 a year earlier, and 
£T115,404,832, or 22.4 percent, at the end 
of 1941. 

Actual figures of Government revenues 
are not available, but the need of addi- 
tional funds in view of extraordinary 
conditions and the decline in returns 
from normal sources is indicated by re- 
cent developments. The Government 
authorized substantial advance in prices 
of many monopoly products, and the 
Istanbul municipality increased the tax 
on tramway and ferry tickets and on 
the consumption of gas and electricity. 

A third issue of £T25,000,000 of savings 
bonds was launched by the Turkish 
Government, bringing the total up to 
£T75,000,000. This issue, like the pre- 
vious ones, was entirely subscribed to 
within a few days. 


Uruguay 


Economic Conditions 


Although Uruguayan commerce and 
industry during May seemed to be en- 
joying war prosperity, future prospects 
are not so favorable, judging from cur- 
tent statistics and Uruguayan opinion. 
Retail prices of domestic as well as for- 
tign products continue to advance, 
spurred on by a wave of retail buying, and 

manufacturers complain of a 
shortage of imported raw materials, 
while the lack of shipping is causing an 
accumulation of export stocks. Building 
activities have declined. 

There has been a seasonal decline in 
shoe production, but cotton and woolen 
mills have been working at full capacity 
and so have the meat-packing houses 
which have been taking advantage of the 
g00d runs of cattle entering the market. 
The winter outlook for the cattle indus- 
ty is good; abundant rains have im- 
proved pastures, which, like the cattle, 
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have benefited by relatively warm 
weather. Cattle feeding with winter oats 
is starting, and it is expected that this 
feed will fatten the herds sufficiently to 
enable the continuation of cattle ship- 
ments to market and the operation of 
the packing houses at capacity for the 
next 2 or 3 months. 

Late estimates of 1941-42 crops indi- 
cate increased yields in comparison with 
last season, one of the few crops showing 
a reduced yield being sunflower seed. 
This decrease is largely offset, insofar as 
Uruguay’s raw vegetable-oil require- 
ments are concerned, by an anticipated 
record peanut harvest. Special Govern- 
ment assistance was accorded to agricul- 
ture by two decrees, the first partly sub- 
sidizing the purchase of wheat for seed 
purposes, and the second authorizing a 
credit of 250,000 Uruguayan pesos for 
the relief of farmers whose crops had 
been damaged by hail in November and 
December 1941. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export and Import Control Commis- 
sion: Regulations Governing Functions 
Promulgated.—The regulations govern- 
ing the functions of the Uruguayan Ex- 
port and Import Control Commission 
were approved by a decree of April 30, 
1942, published in the Diario Oficial of 
May 15, 1942. By these regulations the 
Export and Import Control Commission 
in empowered: (1) to control the value, 
the destination, and (in the case of 
goods in transit) the source of all prod- 
ducts exported; (2) to control the value, 
the place of origin, and the ultimate 
point of departure of all imported mer- 
chandise; (3) to authorize all exporta- 
tion and importation; (4) to distribute 
individual exchange allotments and 
grant the corresponding import permits. 

All exporters must furnish statements 
showing the definite destination of mer- 
chandise and the exact price obtained 
for it. In order to obtain import permits, 
importers must show the country of 
origin and the last country from which 
the goods have come. The importation 
of parcel-post packages (““encomienda’”’) 
of a value in excess of 10 Uruguayan 
pesos is subject to the import-permit re- 
quirement. Formerly the import permit 
was required for parcel-post packages 
valued at. more than 5 pesos. 


{Owners of the mimeographed circular 
“Preparing Shipments To Uruguay” should 
enter the above change in parcel-post re- 
quirements at the beginning of the section 
“import restrictions” on p. ii, and also under 
the section “Shipping by mail” at the top 
of p. 6.] 


Import Purchases: Sworn Statement 
Required.—Importers and manufac- 
turers must make a sworn statement to 
the Uruguayan Direction General of 
Economic Affairs as to merchandise they 
have purchased abroad which is ready 
for shipment, giving the country of 
origin and the quantity and value of 
the goods. This requirement has been 
adopted to alleviate difficulty in obtain- 
ing shipping space for imported goods. 
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Venezuela 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange.—Foreign exchange made 
available by the Central Bank during the 
first quarter of 1942 totaled $18,807,000, 
of which $16,807,000 was for ordinary 
commercial purposes and $2,000,000 for 
extraordinary use. The sum allotted for 
commercial purposes is considered to be 
sufficient for present-day needs. 

Exchange acquired during the first 
quarter of 1942 totaled $22,966,000, com- 
pared with $23,571,000 in the same period 
of 1941. 





Mexico’s Vanilla Production 
(Continued from p. 10) 


increased, prices rose again. In fact 
there is a close affinity between the pure- 
food laws of the many States, which re- 
quire the use of pure vanilla in dairy 
products, and the price of vanilla. 

And there is always Madagascar. The 
dealers say that that country sets the 
price of vanilla. The crops of 2 years 
are said to be stored there awaiting ship- 
ment for foreign markets. 

In 1941, vanilla returned to its value in 
the days of the Spanish Conquest when 
it nearly equaled its weight in silver. In 
January 1941 it was $9.25 a pound; today 
it is $16. 


Outlook 


But, regardless of price, it is probable 
that there will always be a vanilla indus- 
try in Mexico. The Indian grower has 
weathered both lean and fat years, and 
he has always kept some vanilla growing; 
he probably will continue to dco so. If 
there is any expansion in the growing of 
beans, it is very likely that he will be the 
grower, for he has the lands and the skill. 

At present, production is increasing 
and shipments to the United States are 
keeping pace with the growth—but our 
consumption is high, so Mexico has a far 
goal at which to shoot. 





Contributors 
Column 


Karolyne Walter.—George Washing- 
ton University, majoring in literature and 
history. Joined editorial staff of Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in 
1924. With the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration as adjuster of claims and 
adviser on fiscal policy, 1933-42. Reen- 
tered the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce in March 1942 as Chief, 
Durable-Materials Reports Staff. 
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Automotive 
Products 


COOPERATION BY THREE NATIONS’ 
Motor INDUSTRIES 


The main lines of a policy of collabora- 
tion among the French, German, and 
Italian automobile industries have been 
laid down, say European press reports. 
Large programs for the manufacture of 
trucks are being carried out, it is claimed. 

Of the 2,300,000 motor vehicles nor- 
mally operated in France, more than one- 
half were destroyed in 1940, it is said, 
and it is estimated that more than 5 
years will be needed to make up this 
loss. 

Production at present is, reportedly, 
almost entirely for the Nazis. 


Aeronautical 
Products 


ARGENTINE ENTHUSIASTS SPUR AVIATION 
PROGRAM 


Local construction of gliders is being 
encouraged in Argentina, according to 
Argentine press reports. The Bureau of 
Civil Aeronautics, it is stated, is trying 
to obtain raw materials (special woods, 
metal sheets, and parts) from Brazil to 
be used in the work. 

If this material is obtained, it will be 
turned over to some of the local flying 
clubs, which will make their own gliders. 
Some gliders have already been con- 
structed in Argentina. 
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Junta Argentina de Aviacion is Col- 
laborating with the Bureau of Civil Aero- 
nautics to establish various phases of 
aviation, including a civil pilot-training 
program. A large sum of money has 
already been collected in the Junta’s 
campaign, and some of it will be speni 
as follows: investment in structures, 
construction of shops, and promotion of 
airplane manufacturing; construction of 
gliders; training of pilots, purchases of 
planes and shop equipment; promotion 
of model-airplane activity; and hard- 
surfacing an airport runway. 


Chemicals 


CANADA GETS ANILINE PLANT 


Canada’s first aniline plant has now 
started production, Dominion press re- 
ports reveal. The new plant is located 
near Kitchener, Ontario, in a building 
formerly used for the manufacture of 
rubber footwear but now completely re- 
modeled for its new purpose. The nitro- 
benzol process is used, but a number of 
important modifications have been in- 
troduced. The nitration stage is fully 
automatic, and minimum floor space has 
been required. The plant is turning out 
thousands of gallons of aniline a day, 
and plans are also under way for the 
manufacture of vulcanization accelera- 
tors. 


CHILE RESTRICTS SODIUM-SULFIDE OUTPUT 


Sodium sulfide having been officially 
declared in overproduction in Chile, the 
two existing plants may not increase 
their output and no other factory may 
make this product without a special per- 
mit. Brazil, Argentina, and Peru are the 
principal importers of sodium sulfide 
from Chile 


Inp1a’s SULFUR SURVEYS AND TESTS 


So far the considerable survey and test 
activities on sulfur, carried out by the 
Indian Board of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, have not been of great benefit 
commercially, partly owing to patent 
problems, unavailability of plants and 
lack of interest among the industries 
producing waste gases. 

The Geological Survey has located 
sulfur deposits which might produce half 
a million tons or more with deep mining. 
It had previously been believed that India 
had no sulfur deposits. Sulfur was 
available in sufficient quantity in 1941, 
but a shortage might stimulate activity 
in this field. 


ACTIVITIES OF TRADERS’ ASSOCIATION IN 
UNITED KINGDOM 

The varied wartime activities of the 

British Chemical and Dyestuffs Traders’ 

Association is emphasized in its annual 
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report which was presented at the nine. 
teenth annual meeting held in London 
during May. 

The resourcefulness of the chemica] 
trade in finding substitutes for scarce 
materials and the cooperation with Goy.- 
ernment received special comment. The 
industry expects that many controls wil] 
operate for some time after the war. Ip 
some cases a voluntary arrangement has 
been made between producer and dis. 
tributor in which provision is made for 
supplying essential industries on a ra- 
tioned basis. 

To facilitate the work of the associa. 
tion a representative group was set up 
for each of the main classes of chemicals, 
and each group appointed a standing 
committee. These committees have 
worked closely with the Government 
controller. At the request of the Minis- 
try of Supply the association has agreed 
to organize, as agent for the Minister, 
the distribution of a number of chemical] 
products imported into the United King. 
dom under the United States Lend-Lease 
Act. 

The report further stated that, while 
the volume of export trade had neces- 
sarily been severely cut, a fair amount 
of exports had been permitted for ap- 
proved destinations when essential need 
could be shown for the material. It was 
also pointed out that the urgency of the 
shipping question must outweigh all 
other considerations. 


Coal, Coke, Char- 
coal, and Fuel Gas 


MOUNTING IMPORTANCE OF PRODUCER Gas 
IN DENMARK 


Producer gas and producer-gas units 
are growing in industrial importance in 
Denmark, say European press notices, 
which point out that more than 3,250,000 
hectoliters of wood have been cut and 
artificially dried for use in the units. 
(Ten hectoliters are equivalent to 4a 
metric ton.) 

The wood undergoes special prepara- 
tion for burning in the units, of which 
more than 13,500 had been installed on 
Danish automobiles by the end of 1941 
Most units were attached to trucks, Dut 
about 200 were in service on passenger 
cars. At least 80 sawmills were required 
during the year to prepare the wood for 
use. 

One of the largest Danish companies 
purchased wood valued at 4,500,000 Dan- 
ish crowns, according to the report. 


RUMANIA TAKES TO METHANE GAS 


Using methane gas for fuel, Rumaniaa 
factories are saving increasing amounts 
of fuel oil, it is claimed. One sugar fat 
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tory reports saving 1,500 tanks of fuel 
oil, and others at Toban and Zarnesti, 
soon to be connected with the methane 
supply, will save an additional 3,500 to 
4,000. 

Piped from Transylvania, the gas sup- 
ply has reached as far as Kronstadt, 
supplying factories in Braundorf. 


EFFECTS OF SWEDEN’S COAL SHORTAGE 


Industrial coal consumption in Swe- 
den is about 20 percent its normal peace- 
time amount, but operations have not 
been reduced drastically, say reports. 

Despite the fact that charcoal sup- 
plies have fallen, the iron and steel in- 
dustry’s output is still substantial, even 
if it is unable to supply the domestic 
demand. Chief factor in the latter con- 
dition is the falling off of commercial 
iron and steel imports and in coke pig 
iron, 

Growing supplies of substitute fuel 
products have alleviated shortages some- 
what, and the rate of diminution of 
stocks has slowed during the first months 
of 1942. 


Construction 


BRITAIN CREATES Post-War BUILDING 
DIRECTORATE 


The British Minister of Works has 
created a Directorate of Post-War 
Building in order to meet the general 
demand for centralization of control and 
coordination of the various groups and 
committees in the building and related 
industries. 

It will be the object of the Directorate 
to unify the scattered activities of the 
professions of building, the makers of 
materials and component parts and ap- 
pliances, the fuel and power interests, 
and the many official and unofficial as- 
sociations for trade protection and trade 
research, all of which are getting to- 
gether to discuss how the problem of con- 
struction in the post-war era shall be 
solved. The Directorate will not do its 
own research, but will collate existing in- 
formation and coordinate all activities 
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Whom To See—Where To Find Them 
Let USIS Tell You 


Businessmen, industrialists, and others coming to Washington who 
require information, or who are in doubt as to the proper Government 
official or officials to contact for a discussion of their problems, will 


avoid confusion and save time by making use of the expanded services 
of the United States Information Service, conveniently located at 


1400 Pennsylvania Avenue NW. 


Trained information clerks are available to answer questions, and 
staff specialists are available for personal interviews. Telephone 
inquiries may be made by calling Executive 3300. 

The United States Information Service is a division of the Office of 
Government Reports, Executive Office of the President. 





pursued elsewhere. Its field will cover 
the whole technical side of building. 

Committees representing the various 
technical phases of constiuction are be- 
ing set up to carry out the program, and 
the Minister of Works maintains liaison 
between them, the British press reports. 
All major interests in construction will 
be represented on the main coordinating 
committee, and three policy commit- 
tees—design, structure, and installa- 
tion—will cover all subjects. 


BRITAIN’S PRIVATE-BUILDING Ban Stays 


The ban on private building in the 
United Kingdom will not be relaxed in the 
mear future, according to the British 
press. It had been hoped that the peak 
in the national building program had 
passed, but it still remains difficult to 
obtain sanction for any new works apart 
from those in connection with the war 
effort. 

It was announced that 200,000 men to 
be set free by the falling off of war work 
would be assigned to service with the 
armed forces, which provided another 
obstacle to an expansion in private con- 
struction. 

The Standard Schedule of Prices which 
has been adopted is intended to super- 
sede the cost-plus form of contract. 
Firms tendering will estimate on the 
schedule, quoting a percentage on or off 
its prices. 

The prices of materials on the whole 
have been fairly stable, but there has 
been an all-round increase of %4d. an 
hour on wages since February 1. 


TURKEY’S PROGRAMS 


Under the irrigation and port-improve- 
ment programs of Turkey in 1941, ac- 
tivities were confined to the more im- 
portant projects. 

Port construction was confined to the 
building of several modern landings 
equipped with up-to-date loading facil- 
ities, mostly at the ports of Iskenderun 
and Mersin, which have been growing in 
importance since the outbreak of war. 

The Turkish Government has been con- 
fining work on its irrigation program 
principally to the Marmara and Aegean 
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regions, the Black Sea littoral, and the 
districts of Malatya, Konya, Nigde, Igdir, 
and Erzincan. During 1941 the con- 
struction of canals on the upper Mer- 
mersuyu River in Malatya was com- 
pleted. 

The junction of the waters of Sur- 
gunsuyu and Sultansuyu is almost ac- 
complished, and the Gebre Dam is in 
operation in Nigde. The MHarsunlu 
Canal (Aydin plain) was extended to 
Nazilli; other irrigation and drainage 
work was done during the year. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee 


SITUATION IN BRAZIL 


The general opinion in Brazil appears 
to be that the 1942-43 coffee crop for 
the State of Sao Paulo will be slightly 
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in excess of 8,000,000 bags of 60 kilograms 
each. The estimate for the rest of the 
country remains at 7,000,000 bags, though 
some observers contend that the figure 
will not exceed 6,000,000. 

During the first 2 weeks of April rain- 
fall was heavy, and this was beneficial 
to coffee, because previous abundant pre- 
cipitation had left the crop in a relatively 
moist condition. Little coffee fell to the 
ground during the rains, which increased 
the size of the beans. 

Official figures furnished by the De- 
partamento Nacional de Café show 
273,456 bags of coffee eliminated between 
March 1 and April 15, 1942, bringing the 
total of coffee destroyed to 75,501,084 
bags. 

Stocks of coffee at the principal Bra- 
zilian ports: 





Date Santos Rio Victoria 


Bags of 60 | Bags of 60 | Bags of 60 


kilograms | kilograms | kilograms 
Apr. 30, 1942__. 1, 373, 088 | 369, 413 183, 708 
Mar. 31, 1942 1, 567, 473 338, 155 194, 396 
Apr. 30, 1941___. 1, 271, 160 | 330, 304 | 80, 686 





Brazil’s coffee exports are shown below: 





Date Santos Rio Victoria 
Bags of | Bagsof | Bags of 
60 kilo- 60 kilo- 60 kilo- 
grams grams grams 
Apr. 1-30, 1942 583, 007 214, 743 52, 772 
Mar. 1-31, 1942 414, 287 98, 464 22, 061 


July 1, 1941-Apr. 31, 
1942. _- 5, 077, 733 |1, 303, 121 400, 361 
July 1, 1940-Apr. 31, 
1941 __ seus 7, 532, 707 1, 749, 919 544,174 





The shortage of shipping continues to 
affect the coffee market in Brazil. The 
ban on shipments to Santos was lifted 
and 325,549 bags came into the port 
during April. 


Costa RIcAN EXPORTS 


The American quota for the present 
crop has been completed by Costa Rica, 
and present exports to the United States 
are for the account of the next crop. It 
is understood that this coffee upon ar- 
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rival in the United States is bonded and 
kept in warehouses and that it cannot 
be released for consumption until Octo- 
ber 1, 1942, date on which the 1942-43 
coffee quotas start. 

Exports of clean coffee from Costa Rica 
during April 1942, compared with April 
1941, were as follows: 





Destination April 1941 | April 1942 


Bags of 60 Bags of 60 

kilograms kilograms 
Canada 6, 926 27, 060 
United States 31,997 | 20, 985 
Switzerland 4, 221 
Other countries. 223 


Total. ; 38, 923 52, 480 





ECUADOR EXPERIENCES SHORTAGE 


The shortage of coffee in Ecuador con- 
tinued throughout April, there being only 
two shipments during that month. The 
supply of coffee for domestic consump- 
tion is very small, even in the centers of 
production. Coffee receipts in Guaya- 
quil during April amounted to 250 quin- 
tals of 101.4 pounds each. No coffee was 
delivered at Guayaquil during March. 

Information obtained from local cof- 
fee exporters indicates that the 1942 cof- 
fee crop in the Province of Los Rios will 
be poor this year owing to a lack of suf- 
ficient rain during the winter season. 
The coffee crop of Manabi Province is 
expected to be normal, while that from 
the Province of El Oro is expected to 
show the effects of disturbed political 
conditions from July 1941 to February 
1942. 

The 1942 coffee harvest to begin in 
July is now estimated at 300,000 quintals, 
or approximately 10 percent less than 
that of 1941. 

Coffee exports chargeable to the coffee 
quota year October 1, 1941, to September 
30, 1942, were on April 30, 1942, placed at 
120,117 sacks of 60 kilograms each. 


VENEZUELA’S EXPORTS 


Exports of coffee from Venezuela dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1942 amounted 
to 140,251 bags of 60 kilograms each, 
compared with 433,805 bags over the 
same period of last year. According to 
one source, the present-year quota for 
the United States was practically filled 
by mid-May, and there are no im- 
mediate prospects for sending any sub- 
stantial quantities to other areas. 


Fruits, Vegetables and Nuts 


FRUIT-CROP PROSPECTS IN BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 


While the season is not far enough 
advanced in British Columbia to warrant 
estimates of crop production, some 
growers have tentatively hazarded a pre- 
diction that the apple crop this year 
will amount to 6,000,000 boxes, com- 
pared with a crop of about 4,250,000 boxes 
last year. While unsold stocks in com- 
mon and cold storage in British Columbia 
as of May 1, 1942, amounted to only 
32,691 bushels, compared with 743,510 
bushels in storage on May 1, 1941, it 
would appear that growers will be con- 
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fronted with a tremendous marketing 
problem if the crop materializes as ex. 
pected. 

In 1941 the United Kingdom accepteq 
delivery of 1,200,000 boxes of apples from 
British Columbia. Because of the short- 
age of vessels it is highly improbable that 
any fresh apples will be shipped to that 
market this crop year. While the bulk 
of the Nova Scotia crop is to be de. 
hydrated for shipment to Great Britain, 
it is doubtful whether the demand there 
will be sufficient to warrant the dehy- 
dration of British Columbia apples in 
volume for that market. Further, it is 
understood that no tin is being allocated 
for the canning of apples or apple juice, 

Early forecasts in British Columbia in- 
dicate that the pear crop may be Slightly 
better than in 1941, when 329,000 bushels 
were picked. The average price of $1.67 
a bushel received last year is the highest 
on record, and it is interesting to note 
that sales to processors in this Province 
in that year amounted to 2,638,000 
pounds, or about 15 percent of the crop. 

The crop of plums and prunes suffered 
from a late, cool, and wet spring and in- 
sufficient pollenization. Under such cir- 
cumstances it is to be expected that the 
crop of plums and prunes will be below 
the 250,000 bushels harvested in 194], 
The average price for prunes and plums 
in British Columbia in 1941 is reported 
to have been $1.82 a bushel. 

As far as can be ascertained, a normal 
peach crop is anticipated in British Co- 
lumbia this year. The peach crops har- 
vested in 1940 and 1941 were 192,000 
bushels and 219,000 bushels, respectively. 
Prices for all soft fruits were well main- 
tained in 1941, and peaches were no ex- 
ception, the average price per bushel be- 
ing $2.40. Sales to processors last year 
improved substantially, amounting to 
2,944,000 pounds, compared with 1,529,- 
000 pounds in 1940. 


ICELAND’S ““VEGETABLE MONOPOLY” 


Iceland’s State Vegetable Monopoly 
purchases and imports fresh and un- 
processed vegetables, exclusive of grains 
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and fruits, on a monopoly basis. It also 
imports fruits from time to time, but on 
the same footing as any other importer. 
Dried and preserved vegetables are not 
among the articles over which the or- 
ganization exercises control. The Mo- 
nopoly may however, if it so desires, im- 
port dried and preserved vegetables on 
the same basis as any importer, as in the 
case of fruits. 


IRANIAN ALMOND PRODUCTION 


Production of almonds in Iran during 
the year ended March 20, 1942, was not as 
low as was predicted during the early 
months of the year. It is estimated that 
production was about 4,500 metric tons. 

It is still too early to make an esti- 
mate of the current year’s crop, but prin- 
cipal exporters believe that production 
will be possibly 6,000 metric tons for the 
year ending March 20, 1943. The ratio 
between shelled and unshelled almonds 
is 4 to 1 for both years. 


In normal years about one-third of the 
almond crop is said to be consumed do- 
mestically, but, by reason of recent dis- 
turbing events and the daily increasing 
cost of living, it is not possible to make 
an estimate for this year. It may safely 
be said that consumption for the past 6 
months has been far below normal, and 
a figure of about one-eighth of the total 
crop is reliably suggested. 

In the 9 months ended December 21, 
1941, 1,603,536 pounds of unshelled al- 
monds valued at $119,449 and 6,882,962 
pounds of shelled almonds valued at 
$1,528,678 were exported. 


Stocks are low in consequence of 
heavy shipments to India in the past 9 
months. It is estimated that stocks are 
in the neighborhood of 500 metric tons. 


The short crop and the war have raised 
domestic prices. On April 25, 1942, 
shelled almonds were reported to range in 
price between 30 to 34 cents a pound. 
Unshelled nuts are still reported to bring 
about 9 cents a pound in southern Iran. 
Early in May, export quotations f. a. s. 
an Iranian port were about $1,200 per 
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“Tondon Romance” 


Even such prosaic publications as 
the rules and orders of the British 
Color Council have been invaded by 
romance. 

“London Romance” is the theme 
of the colors sponsored by the Coun- 
cil, which has chosen such sales- 
promoting names as Sweet Lavender, 
Chelsea Blue, Nocturne, Berkeley 
Rose, Kew Green, Abbey Wine, and 
Gothic Purple. Sports and diversion 
are recalled by Lords Green, Mort- 
lake Gold, and Gaiety Blue. 

Last on the list but certainly not 
least are tributes to Britain’s fight- 
ing men in such color names as 
Patriot Blue, Trafalgar Blue, and 
Knightsbridge Red. 

The number of shades has been 
cut 50 percent since 1940, but so 
intriguing has been the choice of 
names that restrictions are hardly 
apparent. 

















ton, with an upward tendency. Prices 
c.i. f. New York are not willingly quoted, 
in consequence of shipping difficulties and 
irregularities. 


SERIOUS SETBACK FOR PALESTINE’S 
CITRICULTURE 


The continued unfavorable position of 
shipping in the Mediterranean and Red 
Sea having served to deny the Palestine 
citrus-fruit industry an outlet for its 
products during the latter months of 
1941 and the first quarter of 1942, Pales- 
tine’s citriculture has for the second sea- 
son in succession suffered a severe set- 
back. Primarily an export crop, citrus 
fruit accounted for 75 percent of Pales- 
tine’s total annual export trade before 
the war. 


During the past season (December 
1941 to May 1942) the standard of citrus 
cultivation deteriorated seriously, and 
few groves are now in good condition. 
The effect of lack of fertilizers, especially 
nitrates, has been particularly evident, 
and adequate funds are lacking for the 
ordinary maintenance of groves. 


By the end of May 1941, perhaps 4,000 
acres out of a total acreage of 75,000 
under citriculture had been uprooted or 
abandoned; and, while no accurate esti- 
mates can be given as to the present 
position, it is certain that additional 
acres have recently been abandoned or 
uprooted largely because loans granted 
in 1941-42 covered only a little more 
than half of the country’s total acreage. 

A revised estimate made in February 
1942 gives the following figures for citrus- 
fruit crops for the season to end at the 
beginning of next May: 





Fruit Cases 
Shamouti (Jaffa) oranges 9, 000, 000 
Valencia oranges 250, 000 
Grapefruit _. 550, 000 
Lemons 70, 000 


Total | 9, 870, 000 
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During the 1940-41 season approxi- 
mately 160,000 cases of citrus fruit were 
exported, mostly to the army in Egypt 
and other parts of the Middle East. It 
is expected that exports effected during 
the current season—that is, 1941-42— 
will be about the same. By the end of 
March 1942 some 32,000 cases had been 
shipped to the Middle East forces, which 
are expected to consume 150,000 cases of 
oranges by the end of the season. 

The present limited export market for 
Palestine citrus-fruit products may be 
seen from a comparison of the export 
figures given below: 








3 |. Cases 

Season | exported 
1935-36 | 5,897, 000 
1936-37 | 10, 800,000 
1937-38 _- | 415400; 000 
1938-39. | 15, 310, 000 
1939-40 506, 





Bulk exports of citrus fruits by the end 
of March 1942 totaled 6,785 tons and went 
to the following countries: 4,650 tons to 
Syria; 1,100 tons to Iraq; 950 tons to 
Egypt; and 85 tons to Lebanon. 

The effort to increase the output of 
citrus byproducts, particularly through 
the manufacture of juice, concentrates, 
and marmalade, with a view to meeting 
the increased army requirements, contin- 
ued during the 1941-42 season. 


PANAMA’s BANANA EXPoRTs SHARPLY CUT 


Banana exports from Panama during 
the first quarter of 1942 amounted to 
675,511 stems, valued at $525,246, com- 
pared with 2,022,359 stems, valued at 
$1,229,842, for the corresponding period 
of 1941. 

The reason for the reduction is the 
scarcity of shipping space, both coast- 
wise and to the United States. Labor 


Shortages have caused some difficulties, 


but thus far no banana land has been 
abandoned, since it is felt that the lack 
of shipping space is more or less tempo- 
rary and that the plantations must be 
kept in bearing order to supply the mar- 
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ket when the fruit can again be exported 
in large quantities. The various banana 
diseases have been kept under control. 


Grain and Products 


Cusa’s Rice IMPORTS 


Cuba’s rice importations in March 
1942, according to unofficial statistics 
compiled by private sources, amounted 
to 322,095 pockets (32,209,500 pounds) 
from the United States, 46,000 sacks 
(4,600,000 pounds) from Ecuador, 21,190 
sacks (2,119,000 pounds) from the Do- 
minican Republic, 18,333 sacks (2,016,630 
pounds) from Mexico, and 10,113 sacks 
(2,229,512 pounds) from Peru. 

Entries through the port of Habana 
during the month amounted to 243,059 
pockets (24,305,900 pounds) from the 
United States, 16,333 sacks (1,796,630 
pounds) from Mexico, together with all 
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the rice imported from Ecuador, Peru, 
and the Dominican Republic. 

Total imports of rice into Cuba during 
the period January through March, 1942, 
were as follows: 





] 
January-March 1942 


Source ——_—_—- 
Bags | Pounds 

_ | 

' 
Mexico 113, 994 12, 539, 340 
Ecuador 120, 700 | 12, 070, 000 
Dominican Republic 47, 738 | 4, 773, 800 
Peru. 14, 611 3, 221, 141 
Oriental 2, 220 497, 280 
United States _- 1, 249, 689 124, 968, 900 
Total. 1, 548, 952 158, 070, 461 





Based upon unofficial statistics ob- 
tained from private trade sources, the 
following data indicate stocks of rice on 
Habana wharves, arrivals and withdraw- 
als during the month of March 1942. 





Item 





United States: 
Pockets -- 
Pounds - - 

All other: 
Pounds --_-- 

Total: Pounds- 


Stocks on Stocks on 


l 
| Arrivals dur- 


Habana curing Habana w ——— als 
| wharves, Ist|  ‘ th | __ wharves, . wom 
ofmonth | month | end of month month 
sdeicuiadat | = 
132, 970 | 243, 059 | 196, 249 179, 780 
13, 297, 000 24, 305, 900 | 19, 624, 900 17, 978, 000 
125, 646 | 93, 636 | 112, 854 | 106, 428 
13, 604,371 | 10, 745, 142 12, 874, 231 11, 475, 282 
26, 901, 371 | 32,499,131 | 29, 453, 282 


- j 


35, 051, 042 
i ! 





Eeypt’s Rice YIELD LIKELY To BE LOWER 


As a result of favorable conditions 
governing the waters of the Nile, the 
Egyptian rice acreage for the calendar 
year 1942 should amount to 420,000 fed- 
dens, or practically the same as the pre- 
vious crop (1 fedden=1.038 acres). 
However, the yield is expected to be be- 
low that of previous years because of the 
shortage of fertilizer, for which there is 
a lack of import shipping space. 

The Minister of Finance in Egypt is- 
sued a decree on April 11, 1942, requisi- 
tioning all rice in the hands of proces- 
sors in order to stop hoarding and 
speculation—but a large quantity of the 








rice existing in the country had already 
been milled and mixed with wheat flour, 
in the proportion of one-fourth, for mak- 
ing war bread, under the provisions of 
the law. 


The demand for rice continues active. 
RiIcE-Crop FIGURES, URUGUAY 


The Agronomical and Statistical Sec- 
tion of the Uruguayan Ministry of Live- 
stock and Agriculture has published its 
third rice-crop estimate, giving the fol- 
lowing figures which show hectares sown 
(hectare=2,471 acres), harvest in kilo- 
grams per hectare (kilogram=2.204 
pounds), and total production in kilo- 
grams as compared with 1941: 





| Harvest, | Produc- 


Year a | kilograms tion, 
: per hectare kilograms 
1941... 4, 586 2, 395 10, 984, 963 
3, 938 20, 510, 500 


1942. 5, 209 





Though the total production is some- 
what under the amount given in the sec- 
ond production estimate, it may still be 
considered highly satisfactory and should 
allow for a small exportable surplus. 
These estimates take into account possi- 
ble losses through weather conditions be- 
fore the harvest is complete—which may 
not be until late June or early July. 


Spices and Related Products 


PEerv’s SPICE PRODUCTION 


The production of spices in Peru has 
been relatively small. Exports of any 
significant quantities have been confined 
to “aji” chili peppers and anise seed. 
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Available data on exports of these prod- 
ucts are given below: 














Aji (chili pepper) Anise seed 
Destination ————-_————_|-——_— 

1939 | 1940 | 1939 | 1940 

: —_—_r 

Kilo- | Kilo- | Kilo- Kilo- 

grams | grams | grams | grams 
Bolivia 20,796 | 27, 695 | 1, 630 | 6, 450 
Brazil __. oe | | 2, 400 
Chile........| 1,250} 12,278 | | 1,000 
Ecuador | }. | 1, 520 





It is expected that during 1942 at least 
10 tons of anise seed will be available for 
shipment to the United States, and it is 
probable that a considerable amount of 
additional anise seed could be grown. It 
is also claimed that a large amount of 
wild mustard could be produced. 

Domestically grown sesame seed and 
ginger are brought into the market in 
small quantities. Five tons of sesame 
seed have recently been shipped to the 
United States, and it is believed that this 
seed could be produced in commercial] 
quantities. 

A large amount of ginger is available 
in the Provinces, but a number of diffi- 
culties in processing would have to be 
overcome before the crop could be of any 
commercial importance. One of the dif- 
ficulties involved would be the shipment 
of the root to the coastal areas for proper 
drying. 

Small samples of sage have recently 
been forwarded to the United States, but 
it is reported that the samples were im- 
properly dried. It is believed that a cer- 
tain amount might be obtainable if the 
processing procedure could be carefully 
worked out. “Achiote” and “Palillo”, 
which are used as condiments, are also 
available for export. 


Sugars and Products 


HELPFUL COOPERATION IN DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


During April 95,000 short tons of sugar 
were produced in the Dominican Repub- 
lic—which brings total production so far 
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for the 1941-42 crop to 366,000 tons, com- 
pared with 534,000 tons auring the same 
pericd of 1940-41. The amount on hand 
April 30 was 329,000 tons, compared with 
302,000 tons on April 30, 1941, an all-time 
high for stocks on hand. 

Such quantities of sugar are seriously 
straining the storage facilities, as no 
mill actually had warehouses sufficient 
to store their present: stocks. However, 
the seriousness of the situation was real- 
jzed in time, and a solution was sought 
py the pooling of all resources among 
all mills, with the participation of the 
Dominican Government in this pool. As 
a result, all available storage space, both 
governmental and private, has been 
placed at the disposal of the mills; this 
is believed to have relieved the situation 
considerably. Further, the mills that are 
hardest pressed for storage space are al- 
lowed first turn at exporting when sugar 
ships arrive. 

As a consequence of this cooperation, 
each mill is managing to find storage 
space for all sugar produced, and it is the 
opinion of producers that mills will grind 
all, or nearly all, of their available cane. 
Any cane that might be left standing 
would be the first to be cut and ground 
for the next grinding season in December 
1942, so that a last-minute curtailment 
of operations would do the least amount 
of harm to the present season’s business. 

Because of these facts, producers still 
believe that their original estimate of 
about 500 000 short tons of sugar produc- 
tion for the 1941-42 sugar year can be 
attained. 


Gums and Waxes 


Gum ARABIC IN ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN 


The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan is a large 
producer of gum arabic, with 20,000 to 
25,000 metric tons exported annually. 
This product is second only to cotton 
among the Sudan’s principal exports. 

The type known as hashab makes up 
by far the largest part of the gum arabic 
exported. This variety is the product of 
the acacia verek, which grows chiefly in 
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Swiss Calendars Urge 
Frugality 


To stress the urgency of wartime 
conservation measures, the Swiss 
War Industries and Labor Office 
has distributed to each household 
calendars which explain in simple 
language and by means of illus- 
trations and graphs the necessity 
for salvaging all types of waste 
materials. 

Data are not available showing 
country-wide results of the cam- 
paign, but in the city of Zurich, 
which has a population of 334,000, 
salvage collections have averaged 
| 100 metric tons per month, reports 
reveal. 

















the Kordofan and Darfur Provinces. 
Considerable quantities, however, are ob- 
tained from several other districts. 

The hashab gum is obtained by tapping 
the gum trees. Collection is carried out 
over vast tracts of wild country, part 
of which are waterless. Talh gum, an 
inferior product which is not tapped, 
grows in the eastern part of the Sudan 
and is exported in small amounts. Most 
of the gum is sold by public auction in 
the local markets, as this has been found 
the best method of assuring the natives 
a fair price for their labor in collecting 
it. 

The loss of a number of foreign mar- 
kets and lack of shipping space account 
for the decrease in the total exports of 
gum arabic for 1941 as compared with 
1940. Prices increased for all varieties 
in 1941, the largest increase being for 
the bleached gum. 


Gum Copa, From CONGO 


The Belgian Congo exported 15,114 
metric tons of gum copal in 1938, 11,295 
in 1939, 11,017 in 1940, and for January— 
June, 1941, 3,659 tons. It is estimated 
that between 10,000 and 15,000 tons were 
produced in 1941, and that 16,200 tons 
will be produced in 1942. 


Ecypt’s BEESWAX BUSINESS 


There was an active demand for 
Egyptian beeswax in 1941. Exports 
reached the high total of 4,393,500 
pounds, compared with 1,749,320 pounds 
in 1940—which represents a 150 percent 
increase. 


Iron and Steel 


CONDITIONS IN SWEDEN’S MINES 


Iron-ore mines in the Province of Vast- 
manland are working full time at pres- 
ent, and operations have been resumed 
in a number of abandoned mines. 
While the mines have a capacity to pro- 
duce sufficient quantities of iron ore of 
ordinary quality for domestic consump- 
tion, there is a shortage of manganese 
ores and of iron ore low in phosphorus, 
suitable for open hearths. 
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A shortage of skilled miners, especially 
of rock drillers, has retarded production, 
it is stated. 


Leather and 
Products 


UNITED KINGDOM HIDE-AND-SKIN MARKETS 


Although supplies of East India kips 
have held up well, and imports of Argen- 
tine hides increased in 1942 after having 
fallen off in 1941, British dressers and 
curriers report a general falling off of 
imported cattle hides during the period 
November 1941 to April 1942. 


Goatskin imports were also down to 
68 percent below normal supplies, and 
the domestic kill of sheep and lambs 
during the same period was about 50 per- 
cent of the peacetime normal. Sheep 
and lamb imports were down to about 
58 percent of normal peacetime levels. 
Horsehides were also short. 


Weekly turn-overs of 40,000 to 50,000 
hides were reported from Argentina later 
in the period, with a fair share going to 
England. Argentine hides going to 
Great Britain in 1941 were as follows: 
Salted ox and cow hides, 959,369; dry ox 
and cow hides, 233,146; salted calf, 247,- 
509; dry calf, 38,000. 

The figures represented an approxi- 
mate 100 percent increase over wet ox 
and cow hides imported from Argentina 
in 1939, compensating in part for cessa- 
tion of supplies from the European con- 
tinent. 

New Zealand and Australian imports 
were negligible, but South Africa sup- 
plied large quantities of ox and cow 
hides, partly compensating for import 
losses from the two first-named common- 
wealths. 

Sheepskin imports during 1941, at 
5,524,000, were an eStimated 58 percent 
below 1939 level, 13,031,464; and goat- 
skins imported, 3,069,300, were about 68 
percent below the 1939 figure of 9,558,500. 
Tight shipping space was blamed for the 
lower figures in all classes of hides. 
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Because of the shortened leather sup- 
plies, Great Britain has established strict 
leather control under a licensing sys- 
tem; and tanners are speculating about 
indications that they will be asked to 
produce utility types of leathers. Such 
leathers are used in utility footwear, 
which has fewer styles and is designed to 
save leather supplies. 


Lumber and 
Products 


UNDERPAID, LACKING Foop, NORWEGIANS 
Now Turn Ovt Less LUMBER 


Lumber is included in the raw mate- 
rials of which there is now a serious 
shortage in Norway, principally because 
of low wages and a lack of essential 
foodstuffs—which have retarded lumber- 
ing activities. Consequently the cities 
suffer from a scarcity of wood for fuel 
ang the pulp industry from an insuffi- 
cient supply of timber. 

The large amounts of lumber taken 
for making cellulose made serious inroads 
on the timber supply available for man- 
ufacture in 1940-41, and prospects for 
1942 are no better. The quotas for cellu- 
lose and sawn timber for 1942 were set 
at 3,500,000 cubic meters each. That for 
the pulp industry was cut to 2,000,000-— 
2,500,000 cubic meters and is now 
expected to drop further to 1,000,000- 
1,500,000, while the quota for sawn 
timber will probably rise to 5,500,000- 
6,000,000 cubic meters. 

The construction of barracks, air- 
dromes, and other buildings for military 
purposes requires large quantities of lum- 
ber. In addition, considerable supplies 
of logs and boards are being stored at 
airdromes to be available for emergency 
use, “such as filling bomb craters,” it is 
stated. 


Bic SWEDISH COMPANY OPERATING 
NORMALLY 


The 1941 output of lumber products 
by the Stora Kopparbergs Bergslags Ak- 
tiebolag was 19,300 standards (1 stand- 
ard=1,980 board feet), according to the 
company’s annual report. This figure 
approximates a close-to-normal level for 
sawing operations, as compared with 
19,500 standards in 1940 and 22,600 in 
1939. 


SWEDISH GOVERNMENT’S Woop-CUTTING 
PROGRAM 


The State Fuel Commission of Sweden 
has worked out a preliminary wood- 
cutting program for the season July 1, 
1942, to June 30, 1943, setting a quota of 
50,000,000 cubic meters. At least 30,- 
000,000 will be used for charcoal wood 
or firewood and the remainder for pulp- 
wood. As the annual forest increase is 
estimated at 47,700,000 cubic meters, the 
figure set for this year’s wood production 
will probably exceed the normal growth. 

For the cutting year ending June 30, 
1942 the total quantity was fixed by the 
commission at 40,000,000 cubic meters. 
Of this total cut, 59 percent, or approxi- 
mately 23,600,000 cubic meters, had been 
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Missives Into Missiles 


The fact that epistles of love 
may become missiles of hate is 
proved daily in an exhibit at a 
noted London department store, 
where a machine shreds and pulps 
old love letters, after which a corps 
of women turn the pulp into 
munitions. 

Arranged to publicize the waste- 
paper collection campaign, begun 
some time ago in Britain, the ex- 
hibit is having the desired effect, 
say European press notices. More 
than 2,500 persons visit the exhibit 
daily. 

A second demonstration in Fleet 
Street shows confidential docu- 
ments being shredded and pulped, 
and a third exhibit in Regent 
Street has attracted 180,000 per- 
sons since its opening. 

Requesting owners of various 
documents not to burn them, offi- 
cials report that waste-paper col- 
lections are improving. English 
bus and streetcar riders have saved 
ticket stubs for the campaign dur- 
ing the past few months. 

British paper regulations, in fact, 
have made destruction of any waste 
paper illegal. 











taken before March 1, 1942. About 4,- 
000,000 cubic meters of pulpwood and 
pitprops have also been cut. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


CANADA’S TRACTOR IMPORTS AND SALES 


Canada imported 1,206 farm tractors 
during March, an increase over January 
and February imports, 1157 and 993, 
respectively, according to press reports. 
Tractor import figures for the past 3 
years follow: 





Month 1439 1940 1041 


January 177 1, 593 5 
February 292 1, 432 1, 309 
March 1, 323 2 ] 
April 1, 828 4 2, 
May 2, 245 4, 289 4,215 
June 1, 109 2 

July 744 l 

August 1, 173 l 

September 1, 359 l 

October 2, 102 918 
November.. 1, 169 779 1, 142 
December 1, 163 1,472 1, 391 


Total 14, 684 23, 558 22, 577 





Tractor sales have been somewhat 
lower than imports during this period, 
13,420 having been sold in 1939, 20,968 in 
1940, and 20,422 in 1941. 


CHILEAN MARKET 


Sales of farm machinery and stocks on 
hand in Chile were steady throughout 
1941. According to implement dealers’ 
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reports, inventories were nearly norma] 
at the close of the year. 


NAZIS FFFL MACHINE-TOOL LACK 


Scarcity of machine tools is apparently 
hampering Germany’s efforts to expand 
its war-production capacity. In an effort 
to improve the situation, an order has 
been issued forbidding the manufacture 
of various special-purpose machine tools 
not directly connected with the war ef- 
fort. Included on the prohibited list are 
machines for making such articles as 
paper clips, drawing pins, upholstery 
nails, and hairpins, 

Sweden’s machinery industry is re- 
ported to be operating at a high leve] 
despite a decline in exports and short- 
ages of certain raw materials. Large 
investments have been made in new 
plants connected with rearmament actiy- 
ities and in plants engaged in the 
manufacture of various substitutes. The 
industry has also benefited from Govern- 
ment orders. 

The value of Sweden’s machinery im- 
ports dropped sharply in March to 7,300.- 
000 crowns from 28,800,000 in March 
1941. Quarterly reports show a similar 
decline—to only 45,200,000 crowns from 
84,800,000 in the first 3 months of 1941. 

Machinery exports during the first 
quarter of 1942 showed an increase over 
the preceding year, however—to 41,700,- 
000 from 37,700,000 crowns in the same 
period last year. In March exports of 
machinery equaled 14.800,000 crowns, a 
gain over the March 1941 figure of 14- 
600,000 crowns. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


COLOCYNTH IN ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN 


Colocynth acceptable to the American 
drug trade is produced in the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, the crop averaging 
about 100 metric tons annually. A pow- 
erful cathartic, colocynth comes from the 
dried pulp of a yellow gourdlike fruit, 
the Citrullus colocynthis, cucurbitaceae, 
which is found both cultivated and wild 
in Asia and Africa. The fruit, a globular 
berry about the size of a small orange, 
is gathered just before maturity, dried 
in the sun and peeled. 

In 1938 (latest export figures avail- 
able) the total quantity of colocynth 
exported was cut in half, 52 metric tons 
compared with 103 tons in 1937. Colo- 
cynth pulp was quoted early in 1942 at 
£E60 to £E80 per metric ton—a substan- 
tial increase over prices in previous years. 

Crops vary greatly from year to year 
because of uncertain bearing qualities of 
the uncultivated plant and because of 
labor difficulties. The task of extracting 
colocynth pulp from its hard rind is so 
disagreeable, on account of the bitter 
dust thrown off in the process, that la- 
borers will turn to other work if it is 
available. Because of its violent effect, 
colocynth is rarely used alone in medi- 
cine but is more commonly administered 
with a sedative or carminative. 
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ICHTHYOL Now PRODUCED IN CHILE 


Ichthyol is being produced on an in- 
creasing scale from schist deposits in the 
Province of Aconcagua, Chile, and the 
output is said to be similar to that for- 
merly obtained from Austria. Exports 
in 1940 amounted to 40 tons, part of 
which was shipped to the United King- 
dom. Factories are located at Santiago, 
Valparaiso, and Llay-Llay. 


Nonferrous Metals 


BERYLLIUM UNDER FULL U. S. ContTROL 


Beryllium, an alloying material which 
originates largely in Latin America, was 
recently placed under complete alloca- 
tion control by WPB. 

Principal uses for beryllium are to pro- 
duce nonsparking cutting tools and 
hardened copper parts in airplane instru- 
ments. 


CHILEAN PRODUCTION Hits HIGH Marks 


Mineral production in Chile in 1941, 
showing a 16-percent increase over 1940, 
was the highest in the history of the 
country, with the exception of the ab- 
normal years 1928 and 1929. Mineral 
products, notably copper and nitrate, 
comprised 84 percent of the country’s 
exports in 1941 and furnished most of 
the foreign exchange needed for the 
importation of goods and services and 
payment of the foreign debt. 

Copper production increased to a 
monthly average of 37,794 metric tons in 
1941 from 28,141 in 1940. A stock pile of 
approximately 38,000 tons on hand at the 
end of December was awaiting facilities 
for shipment. 

Production of nitrate remained at the 
relatively high level of 1,408,491 tons for 
1941 as compared with 1,428,379 in 1940. 
Owing to the loss of European markets 
and the shortage of shipping, sales 
dropped from 1,800,612 tons in 1939-40 
to 1,453,387 in 1940-41. 

Gold production in Chile, after rising 
each year in the period 1937 to 1940, 
dropped in 1941 to approximately the 
1937 level. The figure reported for 1941 
was 8,191.6 kilograms, or 2,471.6 kilo- 
grams (23 percent) less than in 1940. 
Though production of mined gold in- 
creased by 7.6 percent in 1941 as com- 
pared with 1940, placer gold production 
dropped 45 percent. 


NEWFOUNDLAND’S GEOLOGICAL SURVEY AIDS 
Wark EFFORT 


The Geological Survey of Newfound- 
land, a government organization, is 
working with private industry in a plan 
designed to give maximum service to the 
war program, and is also planning for 
the years following the war, according 
to the Newfoundland press. 

Chromite deposits, found by use of 
maps prepared by the Survey, are being 
developed by private industry. Move- 
ment of the ore, however, is restricted 
by the lack of transport facilities. 

On the basis of a report by the Survey, 
a private company is establishing a mill 
near Manuels for the treatment of talc 
(pyrophyllite). It is expected that the 
output of talc will be substantial. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


To meet increasing needs, intensive 
development of fluorspar deposits has 
been carried on by private companies, 
with substantially increased production 
expected next year. Fluorspar is essen- 
tial to aluminum and steel industries. 

Geological studies have been made of 
the area surrounding the Rambler gold 
claim on the northeast coast of the 
island, and mining interests are nego- 
tiating with land owners for several 
promising outcrops. 

Private capital is developing a mag- 
netite ore prospect in the Indian Head 
area. 

Production in general was satisfactory 
in the mining industries during 1941. 
Limestone production in Aguathuna in- 
creased slightly. Lead, zinc, and copper 
mines at Buchans operated on approxi- 
mately the same basis as in 1940, and 
shipments were heavy and sustained 
throughout the year, including a large 
stock of zinc concentrates on hand at 
the beginning of the year. Lack of ton- 
nage reduced the iron-ore shipments 
from Bell Island. 


SWEDISH TRADE 


The value of Swedish exports of metals 
and minerals during the first quarter of 
1942 declined 32 percent in value to 67,- 
300,000 crowns, compared with 98,600,- 
000 crowns during the corresponding 
period of the preceding year, the Euro- 
pean press reports. 

Metals and minerals imported were 
valued at 79,500,000 crowns against 73,- 
200,000 during the first quarter of 1941. 


SALVAGE DRIVE IN SWITZERLAND 


In Switzerland’s salvage campaign, tin 
cans and certain other types of waste 
materials are collected by municipal 
wagons, as the return is not profitable for 
private operators. 

Tin cans are turned over at a fixed 
price (at present 5 francs per 100 kilo- 
grams) to recovery plants. Local au- 
thorities are required to report regularly 
to the War Industries and Labor Office 
quantities of old tin cans supplied to 
plants which in turn must report results 
obtained in processing. On orders from 
the War Industries and Labor Office, the 
raw tin thus recovered is distributed to 
designated manufacturers. . 

Scrap tubes and tinfoils are sold to 
wholesale dealers or direct to manufac- 
turers at controlled prices and on the 
basis of authorized contingents. 


TRANSVAAL GOLD 


The Transvaal (South Africa) gold 
output for March was reported at 1,214,- 
130 fine ounces, compared with 1,199,476 
fine ounces for March 1941 (there were 
26 working days in each period). The 
daily average fell to 46,697 fine ounces, 
compared with 74,055 for the preceding 
month. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


KAOLIN IN SWEDEN 


Preliminary work on Swedish kaolin 
deposits indicates that kaolin of high 
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grade will soon be produced in quantities 
in the Province of Skane. This produc- 
tion will be welcomed by the porcelain 
and paper industries, for supplies have 
been scarce. Their normal annual con- 
sumption is 40,000 metric tons, most of 
which was supplied before the war by 
England and to a limited extent by Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia, and the Danish 
island, Bornsholm. 

Plants have been erected and equip- 
ment installed at Sjobo for the kaolin 
extracted from the quartz sand deposits 
at Fyledalen in the southwestern part of 
the Province of Skane. Tests indicate 
that local kaolin has the same qualities 
as the English product. An annual pro- 
duction of 6,000 tons is expected. 

Work will soon begin on certain de- 
posits at Mjalkalanga in the northern 
part of the Province, and it is stated that 
large quantities of kaolin will be available 
to Swedish industries. 

Kaolin is produced on the island of Ifo 
by a Swedish firm for its factories in the 
southeastern part of the Province. Its 
normal annual production is 5,000 tons. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


PLANS OF CHILEAN PRODUCING COMPANY 


A new motion-picture producing com- 
pany, initially capitalized at 9,000,000 
pesos, was recently organized in Chile. 
The Fomento Corporation, it is reported, 
has invested 4,000,000 pesos in the en- 
terprise, the remainder having been sup- 
plied by private capital. 

The new company, Chilefilms, will ab- 
sorb the Instituto de Cinematografia 
Educativa of the University of Chile, 
which is now in charge of making news- 
reels to record important governmental 
functions. The Institute has a library of 
approximately 200 documentary and 
educational films, as well as cameras and 
a developing laboratory. Chilefilms ex- 
pects to purchase additional equipment 
in the United States and in Argentina. 

Present plans call for the construction 
of a number of buildings, including two 
insulated studios, 30 by 50 meters with 
15-meter ceilings, for the sound appara- 
tus; a recording studio, 15 by 23 meters, 
accommodating 300 musicians; a 200-seat 
theater for premieres; and various sub- 
sidiary buildings such as dressing rooms, 
a restaurant, repair shops, and adminis- 
tration quarters. Twenty thousand 
square meters of land surrounding the 
studios will be available for outdoor pho- 
tography. 


PANAMA AUDIENCES BIGGER, NEw THEATER 
OPENS 


A new modern theater, the Astoria, 
has recently been opened in Colon as the 
result of a great increase in motion- 
picture attendance in that city. First- 
run pictures produced in the United 
States are being shown, and members of 
the armed forces are admitted at special 
rates. 

There are 1,178 orchestra and 214 bal- 
cony seats—the largest seating capacity 
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of any theater in Colon. Sound and 
projection equipment manufactured in 
the United States has been installed, and 
it is planned to air-condition the building 
as soon as the necessary equipment can 
be obtained. 


Oils and Oilseeds 


EXPANSION LIKELY IN SOUTHEAST EUROPE 


About 5,000,000 hectares of unused land 
in southeastern Europe are to be sown 
to oil-bearing plants, according to Eu- 
ropean press reports. In Rumania, it 
is stated, approximately 100,000 hectares 
(1 hectare = 2.47 acres) are under cul- 
tivation in soybeans, and in Bulgaria 
around 40,000 hectares. Formation of a 
new company in Serbia for the cultiva- 
tion of soybeans in the Maeva district is 
reported. Since cultivation is to be in- 
tensive, growers intend to import con- 
siderable quantities of mineral fertilizers 
from Germany. 

Cultivation of soybeans has taken on 
importance also in Croatia and Hun- 
gary. Except in Hungary,.the cultiva- 
tion of soybeans is financed by special 
companies, using German capital pri- 
marily. The soybean crop in south- 
eastern Europe, it is estimated, will 
amount to between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 
tons. 

In Bulgaria 200,000 hectares were re- 
portedly sown to sunflower in 1940. By 
selection of varieties, Bulgarian farmers 
succeeded in increasing the oil yield from 
850 kilograms per hectare in 1939-40 to 
1,200 in 1940-41, it is claimed. 


Nazi PLANS FOR “TRANSNISTRIA” 


In “Transnistria”—the Axis designa- 
tion for that portion of the Soviet 
Ukraine between the Dniester and Bug 
rivers, east of Bessarabia—the areas to 
be sown to oilseeds in 1942, according to 
European press reports, are as follows: 
sunflower, 203,292 hectares; soybeans, 
14,237 hectares; castor beans, 1,070 hec- 
tares. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


AVAILABLE VARIETIES LIMITED IN CANADA 


Paper towels, napkins, scratch pads, 
and similar paper products in Canada 
now have certain prescribed dimensions 
and colors conforming to rules of the 
Canadian Wartime Prices and Control 
Board. 

Students’ scratch pads, for example, 
have 1-inch margin limits, and special 
brand names and colors have disap- 
peared. Tinted napkins have gone out, 
and work books have 36 pages or less. 

Other changes apply to double-fold 
paper towels, which have disappeared; 
and to tray covers, which have dimen- 
sions of 12 by 18 inches or 15 by 20 
inches. Styles are limited. 

Loose-leaf refills have a limited num- 
ber of pages, and cover stock is to be 
tag manila or brown kraft only. News- 
print is to be used for scribble-work 
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| “Rope Without Hemp?” 
| Easy! say Danes | 


Bricks without straw may once 

| have been a problem, but rope 
without hemp fails to stop the 
Danes, recent reports indicate. 
They simply turn to paper, woven 
into weather- and _ water-proof 
cordage—and, hemp or no hemp, 
packages get wrapped. 

Even sailing vessels and yachts 
may find use for the “ersatz” rope, 
say those who know rope require- 
ments. Reaping machines, also, 
have demonstrated the practica- 
bility of paper-cord as a twine sub- 
stitute. 

Paper-rope is not new in Den- 
mark, of course, since the First 
World War really introduced paper 
as a substitute for hemp. Den- 
mark ordinarily imports all its fiber 
supplies, but shipping now is un- 
available and other conditions are 
“not propitious.” 

But, so long as paper holds out, 
raw materials are only a secondary 
problem to the Danes. 














books in schools, and boxed napkins 
appear in white only. 

Even toilet paper and toilet rolls have 
undergone changes, with 4- and 5-ounce 
rolls discontinued. No new designs or 
two-color labels are to appear on rolls 
or packages of the paper. 


CAPACITY OPERATION IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


Paper and pulp mills in Newfoundland 
operated at capacity, setting new high 
records, throughout 1941, trade reports 
say. Expansions and improvements were 
made in various mills, and shipping has 
been expanded. 

Mills at Grand Falls and at Bishop’s 
Falls produced 190,000 tons during the 
year, extending operations to include 
production of dry. baled groundwood, as 
well as newsprint and dry sulfite. The 
company operating the mills proposes 
a cut of 240,000 cords for the 1941-42 
season, against a cut of 290,000 cords 
last season. 

A mill at Corner Brook reached 204.000 
tons of newsprint—said to be an all-time 
record for the mill. Production in 1940 
was 200.061 tons—a record up to that 
time. A new sulfite mill with a capacity 
of 100 tons per day was opened during 
the year, and the main dam was com- 
pletely repaired. 

Wood delivered to the Corner Brook 
mill reached 350,000 cords during 1941, 
compared with 250,000 tons during the 
preceding year. Total cut durine the 
year amounted to 220,000 tons, 40,000 
tons less than the estimate. 


Swiss UsrInc MorE PAPER 


Paper consumption in Switzerland now 
stands at 20 percent above pre-war levels, 
largely because of its increased use as 
packing material. Newspapers, also, are 
using sharply increased amounts of news- 
print. 
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Paper is in great demand for packag- 
ing, it is said, replacing metal containers, 
cotton bags, and burlap. Government 
needs have also continued to grow. 

Newspaper circulations have increased, 
this being particularly true after the war 
opened on the Soviet front, but sufficient 
amounts of newsprint have been avail- 
able thus far. 

Paper prices in general have gone up, 
averaging advances around 32 percent 
since the outbreak of the war. First 
notable increase in prices took place in 
September 1941, when prices rose 15 per- 
cent after remaining stationary for al. 
most 2 years. 


ARMY SALVAGE CAMPAIGN IN UNITED 
KINGDOM . 


Army salvage depots in Great Britain 
are collecting the straw used in army 
pallets for paper making, according to 
the European press. When fresh straw 
is issued, the used straw is dried, packed 
in bales, and sent to paper mills. 

The depots also collect jute from tat- 
tered sand bags, as well as large quan- 
tities of army paper, sending both to 
paper mills. Formerly such waste prod- 
ucts were burned, it is pointed out. 

More than £100,000 was turned into 
war-funds chests during 1941 through 
army salvage. About 895 tons of paper 
were collected during the same year. 


Radio 


NEw EQUIPMENT ENTERPRISES IN INDIA 


Radio loudspeakers made of local ma- 
terials have recently been produced in 
India under the guidance of the Board 
of Scientific and Industrial Research. 
The manufacture of radio condensers is 
being studied, and magnets for the radio 
and meter industries will soon be taken 
up for research. 

Large-size graphite and carbon elec- 
trodes are now being made at Bangalore 
and small-size electrodes at Alipore, Cal- 
cutta. The demand for electrodes is 
heavy, and large-scale production is be- 
ing considered. Previously, all were 
imported. 


Railway 
Equipment 


NEW BRAKES FOR DENMARK’S ROLLING 
Stock 


Relling stock of the Danish State Rail- 
ways is now being fitted.with the German 
Kunze-Knorr brake, states the European 
press. The freight-car stock, only part 
of which was formerly fitted with hand 
brakes, was taken in hand not long after 
the German occupation of Denmark and 
will be completely fitted within the next 
few months. 

A beginning has been made with the 
conversion of the vacuum brake on pas- 
senger stock, and the work is expected 
to be completed “in 4 years.” The first 
group of converted locomotives, coaches, 
and freight cars will be placed in service 
on the Zealand and Falstar islands lines; 
these are to be followed by the Funen 
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Island lines, and finally the mainland 
lines. The electric rolling stock is not 
affected, as it has always been equipped 
with compressed-air brakes. 

The plan is being carried out with the 
active support and assistance of the 
German authorities, as it is of great im- 
portance for the interchange of rolling 
stock with the Reichsbahn and the rail- 
ways in other Nazi-occupied territories. 


CONDITIONS ON ITALIAN LINES 


The mileage of the Italian State Rail- 
ways is at present 10,874, of which 3,370 
are electrically operated, according to the 
European press. It is claimed that new 
construction has proceeded without in- 
terruption since the war began. 

When Italy entered the war in June 
1940, the Italian State Railways had in 
operation 4,117 steam and 1,602 electric 
locomotives, 8,074 coaches, 4,505 mail and 
baggage cars, 776 Diesel railcars, and 
130,500 freight cars of all types. Under 
construction at the time were 91 electric 
railcars, 141 Diesel railcars, 171 coaches, 
and 2,744 freight cars. 


ROLLING STOCK AND RAILS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


South Africa possesses the heaviest 
rolling stock in the world running on 
3-foot-6-inch or meter gage lines, ac- 
cording to the European press. 

The introduction of locomotives with 
22 ton axle loads has made it necessary 
to give considerable attention to the track 
and to underline bridge structures, it is 
stated. 


Much progress has been made in re- 
placing the old 80-pound-per-yard flat- 
bottom rail section with the heavier 96- 
pound section, and the radius of action 
of the larger locomotives with axle loads 
up to 22 tons is being increased in this 
way. The Natal main line has been re- 
laid entirely, and, except for a few iso- 
lated stretches of 85-pound rail, the 
main line between Cape Town and 
Johannesburg and the main lines in the 
Transvaal have been brought up to the 
new standard. Work on other main 
lines is progressing rapidly. 

A rail length of 40 feet is still stand- 
ard, but recently the policy of welding 
three 40-foot rails into continuous 120- 
foot lengths has been developed in Natal 
and is being extended to the Transvaal, 
the Cape Western, and other areas. 
Welding depots have ben established at 
two points, and would be increased were 
it not for the difficulty of obtaining the 
necesary equipment in wartime. 


Automatic ELEctric TRAIN CONTROL FOR 
SWEDEN 


Automatic electric train control is to 
be introduced on the main lines of the 
Swedish State Railways, British press re- 
ports indicate. 

The first experimental outfits for both 
permanent way and electric locomotives 
were manufactured in Switzerland. They 
are reported to be on their way to Sweden, 
and will be ready for operation by the 
summer, 

The system selected is based on the 
transference of signals from the appara- 
tus situated at certain points along the 
permanent way to the locomotive by 
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means of electric impulses without the 
necessity of mechanical contact. 

The Swiss type of automatic electric 
train control was adopted because the 
heavy snows and ice-formation in Swe- 
den, as in Switzerland, restrict the use of 
equipment entailing mechanical contacts 
for the transmission of signals from the 
permanent way to the driver’s cab. 


Scientific and Pro- 
fessional Equip- 


ment 


INDIA MAKING SURGICAL STEEL, OPTICAL 
GLASS 


Surgical steel for both sharp and blunt 
instruments is being made by the Tata 
Iron and Steel Co., in cooperation with 
India’s Board of Scientific and Industrial 
Research. At present there is a shortage 
of this type of steel, it is stated. 

Optical glass, subject of recent experi- 
ments conducted by the Board, is now be- 
ing produced commercially. Though the 
glass being made has correct index of re- 
fraction and proper dispersion, faulty 
stirring has caused some defects. As soon 
as this is remedied, production will be 
increased. 

The manufacture of X-ray transform- 
ers is another new undertaking in India. 


Tobacco and Re- 
lated Products 


Bic SALES IN CANADA 


Conditions arising from the war—par- 
ticularly increased earning power of in- 
dustrial workers—have brought about in 
Canada a much greater use of tobacco 
in its various forms, especially cigarettes. 

With tobacco imports prohibited, and 
local stocks of foreign tobaccos dwin- 
dling, Canadian cigarette and smoking- 
tobacco manufacturers are now working 
almost entirely with domestic leaf. 
Stocks of foreign cigar tobaccos are like- 
wise running low; formerly substantial 
quantities of Connecticut binders and 
Havana and Sumatra wrappers were 
imported. 

Sales of cigars, cigarettes, and smoking 
tobaccos are expected to continue at high 
levels during the current year. With the 
import market closed, the trend toward 
self-sufficiency is practically complete. 


ASPECTS OF TRADE IN IRELAND 


The 180 acres planted to tobacco in 
Ireland in 1941 yielded 142,609 pounds 
of tobacco, compared with the 146 acres 
in 1940 from which 124,063 pounds were 
harvested, according to official figures. 
Stocks of previous crops, it was recently 
reported, were nearly exhausted, and or- 
ders would soon be issued for the sale of 
1941-crop leaf. 

Of the 1,941,100 pounds of imported 
leaf tobacco and 57,500 pounds of domes- 
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tic leaf tobacco withdrawn from Gov- 
ernment bonded warehouses during the 
first quarter of 1942, about 60 percent of 
the total, it is estimated, was used in the 
manufacture of cigarettes and the rest 
for pipe tobaccos. 

The Government has sought to con- 
trol the tobacco industry as regards area 
planted, price, and scale. The Minister 
for Agriculture on January 9, 1942, lim- 
ited the area for growing tobacco to 
1,500 acres this year. One person may 
not grow more than 6 acres, nor less than 
half an acre. 

Efforts to stabilize the price of tobacco 
resulted in the Emergency Powers Or- 
der of February 3, 1942. This decree 
provided that the price paid growers this 
season will be equivalent to that of im- 
ported tobacco of similar grade or to the 
price of domestic tobacco in 1941, which- 
ever is higher. 

The Minister for Supplies prohibited 
on April 9, 1942, the retail sale of domes- 
tic cigarettes otherwise than in fives or 
multiples of five. Manufacturers have 
been packing cigarettes in cartons of 
500 cigarettes because of a cardboard 
shortage, and these have been sold loose 
over the counter by retailers. Maximum 
retail prices have been fixed. 


Nazis Buy From Turks “For ALL EUROPE” 


Turkish tobacco production fluctuates 
considerably: 1939 and 1940 were well 
above average, 1941 showed a reduction. 
The 1941 crop has been estimated at only 
50,000 to 60,000 tons, a 10 percent de- 
crease from 1940. From August 1940 to 
May 1941 exports amounted to more than 
44,000 tons. Allowing for the time lag 
between purchase of tobacco and actual 
shipment, 1941-42 exports should ap- 
proximate between 30,000 and 40,000 tons. 

Before the war, what is now German- 
occupied Europe took about 52 percent 
of the total Turkish tobacco crop. A 
German official, who, reportedly, was 
“authorized” to negotiate the purchase of 
tobacco “for the whole of Europe” ar- 
rived in Istanbul a month or so ago. 
The importance attached by the Ger- 
mans to the Turkish tobacco trade may 
be gaged by the fact that the amount 
apportioned to tobacco under the Ger- 
man-Turkish Trade Agreement was 
almost tripled to £'T20,000,000. 


Toiletries 


EGcypt SUPPLIES HENNA 


Egyptian henna, an important export 
crop, is considered of high quality. Acre- 
age and production figures for the 1940- 
41 season are not yet available, but they 
are estimated to be about the same as in 
1939-40, when 3,141,568 pounds were 
produced from 1,778 acres. 


Exports of henna in 1941 amounted to 
over 1,000,000 pounds, valued at $82,000, 
most of which went to the United States. 
In 1940 exports were 1,700,000 pounds, 
valued at $99,000, with France the princi- 
pal country of destination. Because of 
high freight rates, there is an increasing 
tendency to export henna in powdered 
form. 
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tation industries as well. This tendency 
toward vertical expansion is apparently 
to be found throughout Germany today, 
and it is alleged that almost all heavy- 
industry firms have recently entered into 
manufacturing to a greater extent than 
heretofore. 


New Factors Motivate Actions 


These amalgamations and combina- 
tions of concerns are, under present con- 
ditions, in no way caused by the factors 
which led to such combinations in former 
years. Whereas a few years ago pro- 
ducers of raw materials, and especially 
those whose prices were out of line with 
those prevailing in the world markets, 
felt the necessity of making their sales 
independent of market fluctuations 
through combining with manufacturers 
who would thereby offer them a steady 
and more remunerative market for such 
materials, this problem no longer arises 
under German war economy where the 
entire domestic market is isolated from 
the outside markets. The price is in- 
stead dictated by the State, and the dis- 
tribution of raw materials is dependent 
upon quotas allotted by the State. 

Likewise the present increase in the 
combination of concerns has nothing to 
do with the factors which accounted for 
the many amalgamations between raw- 
material producers and manufacturers 
which occurred during the second phase 
of German war economy when German 
economic influence was being expanded 
throughout a large part of Europe and 
the industrial possibilities in the coun- 
tries under German control were being 
exploited by German concerns. The 
present motive for the combination of 
concerns is, in fact, a complete reversal 
of that policy. The intention in com- 
bining concerns is now to consolidate all 
industries within the narrowest sphere 
possible, to concentrate the labor and 
other resources employed in the different 
concerns, to achieve greater efficiency 
through rationalization and thereby not 
only attain the greatest output per 
laborer but at the same time involve the 
least amount of transportation possible. 


That the large concerns are apparently 
only too ready to cooperate with the 
State in achieving this concentration of 
resources under a few outstanding indus- 
trial organizations might suggest that 
there is also a personal motive in bring- 
ing about such an extensive concentra- 
tion. The present framework of cost and 
price control, it is stated, favors the man- 
ufacturer of finished materials, and the 
raw-material producers in general are 
said to believe, therefore, that they could 
increase their profits by combining with 
such. firms. 

In any event it is maintained that 
there is a technological necessity for close 
cooperation between the production of 
raw materials and the manufacture of 
finished products. An effort toward a 
greater limitation of the independence 
of manufacturers of finished materials, 
it is pointed out, is possibly one of the 
motives, therefore, for the present in- 
crease in vertical combinations. 
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NOTE.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 


following exception: Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. 


The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guate- 


malan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to ‘oz the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes 

















to 1 dollar. 
Annual average Latest available 
rate Average rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
1940 | 1941 | FOP. | Apr. | Rate | Date 
Argentina. ..---- Paper peso: .....1 OUR Bin cccciccccene 3.73 3.73 3.73 | 3.73 3.73 May 28 
CRE TEs dcinamenenase 4.23 4, 23 4.23 | 4.23 4. 23 Do. 
) | ETE e ME ORI (rca A Moe eee t ine \May 26 
Free market_.........-.. 4.37 4.2% 4.24} 4.23 4. 26 May 28 
eS ee Boliviano. _._..- Controlled .............- 39.09 | 43.38 46.46 | 46.46 46. 46 May 23 
ompensation _........- ko fhe |g Re ee EA Fae 
OW wick tig isiaciomnens 56.71 54. 02 48. 38 49. 25 49.75 ('3) 
| an ae Milrele......5-6¢ OD OG eine dccn needs 16. 500} 16.500} 16.500) 16.500} 16.500) May 30 
Free marEee.. «2. ..--.05 19.789] 19.717} 19.650) 19.€50} 19.650} Do. 
Special free market__.--- 20.700} 20.678) 20.583) 20.500} 20.500} Do. 
3 RE ee 21.421) 20. 208 19. 943 19. 751 19. 775 Do 
2” A tee BOD, sda na ee seesccael CR dc a os 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19.37 | May 23 
Export draft... ......... 25.00 | 25.00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 0 
Curb market_..........- .04 |} 31.78 31.09 30. 34 30. 75 Do 
FN i acdciwee bosenbemns 31.05 | 31.15 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do 
Gold exchange. __......- 1.05 | 31.15 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do 
Mining dollar. ........-- $31.13 | 31.15 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do 
Agricultural dollar -.....|.......- 931.15 31. 15 31.15 31.15 Do 
Colombia --...-- re Controlled 1.75 1. 7545 1.75 1. 75 1.75 Do 
Bank of Re 1.755) = 1. 755 1. 755 1, 755 1.755} Do 
— woes Fund (‘) (4) (4) 4 4) 
aie a ccadiilis 1.88 1. 86 1.80 1.76 1.76 | May 23 
Costa Rica. ...-- ie acc Uncoated 2 5.70 5.85 5. 88 5. 82 5.61} June 2 
Contro 5. 62 6.62 5.62 5. 62 5. 62 Do 
2 ER: ae Lo, Ee P 1.00 1.00 1.00 | May 23 
Ecuador..._..._- eS Central Bank (Official)..| $16.42 | 15.00 15. 00 14. 93 14.10] May 1 
Central Bank (Free) ..._| ¢ 15.44 |.......-].......-- eo Fe Eee 
Commercial Bank.......| © 15.73 |........]...--...- ° ms 
Honduras... ....- Lange. ee i 2.04 2. 04 2.04 2. 04 2.04 | May 23 
ON Ee aa RE ee Re 5.40 4.86 4.86 4. 86 4.86 | May 30 
Nicaragua......- Cordoba ie ansiaee ee 5.00 5.00 5.00 5. 00 5. 00 Do. 
| See Soest ninameneiauinatll 6. 36 5.93 6.11 5. 34 5.45 Do 
Paraguay-........ Paper peso.....- SRG ee e ) See 333.00 | 333.00 | 333.00 Do. 
Rigi tise cnxaned 175. 35 coe ea RRS EE Biges sie Se Poe aa 
IS RE on danencmeuaienaiel rn dsiarepitnsctocwude 6.17 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 | May 23 
Salvador. _.....- REE, Es | BEES eS RS 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 Do. 
Uruguay........ RRL ER we Goiitievasacee 1.899} 1.899 1. 899 1. 899 1.899} Do. 
to ei ieee ines, wiesertl 2. 66 2.31 1.90 1.90 1.90 Do. 
Veneruela......- BEE « wncennens Controlled eageckeeidaceniane 3. 19 3. 26 3. 35 3. 35 3.35 | May 16 
| ORE al eee 11 3.46 | 123.76 3. 62 3. 54 3. 40 Do 


























1 Mar. 16-Dec. 31 

1 For commitments of the Government only. 

§ Established on July 13 

‘ For Class 2 merchandise, 1. 795; Class 3, 1.87; Class 4 
1.95. 

+ June~December. 

‘ January-May. 

’ Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso 

§ Jan. l-June 20. 


* Established Mar. 25. 

1® Abolished on Feb. 10. 

" Jan. l-June 25, 

18 July 24-Dec. 31. 

13 Beginning of May. 

Note.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment 
and agricultural machinery, imported from the United 
States into Argentina. 





Rationalization of Cartels 


The German program for increasing 
the production of war materials through 
a greater utilization of the labor force of 
the country also involves the amalgama- 
tion and rationalization of cartels. Chief 
Government Councilor Dr. H. Dichgans, 
who is a member of the State Commis- 
sion for the Regulation of Prices, and 
whose opinion, therefore, may be taken 
as representing the attitude of the Gov- 
ernment, has recently examined the ques- 
tion of the rationalization of cartels in 
a series of articles and speeches. He 
takes the standpoint that, out of con- 
sideration for the general economy, it is 
desirable that a part of the existing car- 
tels be more thoroughly rationalized and, 
if necessary, through either their dis- 
solution or perhaps by amalgamation. 

It is recognized that, insofar as ration- 
alization of cartels might lead to a re- 
duction in the prices of the products of 
the members of cartels and price agree- 


ments, who are now protected from un- 
derbidding and price reductions, they 
might be expected to have little interest 
in further rationalization. It is main- 
tained, however, that inasmuch as in- 
creased production is not brought about 
by high prices but by price reductions 
which come about through competition, 
it is necessary to remove the barriers set 
up by cartels against price reductions. 
The cartel problem, it is considered, 
therefore, also concerns the question of 
the full utilization of labor power, and it 
is stated that the forces which can be set 
free through the rationalization of not 
only the conduct of cartels themselves 
but also the administration of theirmem- 
bers can play an important role in bring- 
ing about an increase in production. 


Certain Cartels Necessary 


On the other hand, it is admitted, how- 
ever, that certain cartels are not only 
desirable but necessary and that the 
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question of rationalization through reor- 
ganization does not, therefore, apply to 
them. Included in this category are 
those cartels which are useful in the 
direction of the economy by the State, 
particularly when it concerns the distri- 
bution of certain consumption goods. 
Without the steel cartels, it is pointed 
out, the management of the steel indus- 
try could not be carried out in its present 
form. If such an association were lack- 
ing, it is stated, the State would have to 
create an additional instrument of au- 
thority in order to organize the distribu- 
tion of iron and steel. The situation is 
said to be the same in the case of the 
coal syndicate. 

The significance of cartels for the State 
direction of economy, it is maintained, 
does not only arise from those great 
organizations engaged in sales and distri- 
bution but also from those cartels which 
are purely purchasing agents, such as the 
steel-structures association which has 
been successfully linked with the State- 
directed distribution of orders. Other 
cartels, it is stated, have been of great 
service in connection with the develop- 
ment of new types of articles, the testing 
of new substitute materials, and econom- 
ical methods of finishing raw materials, 
in which respect they are in some in- 
stances expressly commissioned by the 
State. 

As a principle for the selection of car- 
tels which are desired for the good of 
Germany’s general economy, it is sug- 
gested that there might be accepted the 
postulate that they should be restricted 
to those which are made up of firms that 
manufacture articles which meet the fol- 
lowing requirements: First, that they 
can be produced on a mass-production 
basis; second, that they are such that 
competition from a qualitative point of 
view is unnecessary; and third, that they 
are manufactured from raw materials 
for which it is desirable to maintain uni- 
form prices. In any event, it is main- 
tained, the cases in which cartel activ- 
ity is in the interest of the State are for 
the most part comparatively simple to 
recognize. 

The question which is stated to be es- 
sentially more d'fficult is whether the 
cartel activity is in the interest of the 
members and whether it is still necessary 
today. The general conditions at the 
time the cartels were founded, the sharp 
competition during the depression, the 
deficiency in employment, and the par- 
tially unfair methods of competition, it is 
observed, were, for the factory which 
bound itself to the cartel, sufficient reason 
for joining. 


Today “Everything Is Changed” 


Today, it is pointed out, everything is 
changed, and, owing to the intervention 
of the State, the competition which the 
cartels were designed to regulate no 
longer exists in its original form. Like- 
wise, it is pointed out that the other 
functions of the cartel, such as its activ- 
ity in connection with economic policies, 
statistical services, and informing mem- 
bers with respect to Government regula- 
tions, have been taken over by the 
economic and technical groups organ- 
ized by the State. 
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It is asserted, therefore, that there is 
no longer any reason for the existence 
of most cartels, and it is maintained that, 
at a time when all labor must be used to 
the best advantage, the maintenance of 
an organization which no longer has any 
tasks cannot be justified. It is admitted 
that as a precaution, a business may wish 
to maintain a certain connection with 
other firms through a central organiza- 
tion, but it is observed that for that 
purpose it is not necessary to continue 
the cartels in their old form. 

Instead, it is maintained, after the ex- 
isting price agreements have been re- 
moved and the management simplified, 
it is possible to reach the desired goal if 
the framework in which the member 
companies have operated is allowed to 
continue in a loose form which would 
correspond to the legal status of an asso- 
ciation with limited activities, such as the 
consideration of technical questions. 

Other than limiting the sphere of 
cartel activity through setting aside the 
price agreements and converting them 
into associations for the exchange of 
technical experience, it is the opinion 
in Germany that the most “considerate” 
way of intervention by the State in car- 
tel activity is through requiring their 
amalgamation. Out of 1,700 cartels of 
different kinds in Germany, it is stated 
that there are in the iron section alone 
more than 300 cartels, and it is observed 
that there are certainly not enough in- 
dependent branches of the iron indus- 
try to justify so many separate cartel 
organizations. It is asserted that in ad- 
dition there is a further difficulty in that 
there are still a number of competing 
cartels for the same product which, 
without geographical or material divi- 
sions, work partly with one another or 
against one another. 

That a reorganization is necessary, it 
is stated, has been clear to all partici- 
pants for a Icng time, but it has been 
difficult to lead them to undertake any 
measures in that regard. The authori- 
ties recognize that it is not possible to 
regulate the entire German cartel or- 
ganization through forced measures. 
The industries themselves, it is con- 
cluded, must institute the necessary re- 
organization. 


It is recognized that the rationaliza- 
tion of cartels is difficult to bring about 
where there are a number of small car- 
tels of different types under the man- 
agement of a single individual with di- 
vided interests, but the Germans in- 
sist that it must be possible, “just in 
these times in which all labor must be 
better utilized,” to find a satisfactory 
compromise through the renunciation of 
individual! interests. 


Sales Syndicates and Price 
Agreements 


Another difficulty, it is pointed out, 
arises out of the sales syndicate and price 
agreements, particularly in respect to the 
allocation of quotas. While there re- 
mains much to be improved in respect 
to these organizations, it is stated, it is 
not fair to reject them entirely. The 
joint distribution of goods which the 
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syndicates provide, it is admitted, re. 
quires much less endeavor than when the 
Sale of goods is done independently, 
Sales syndicates, it is observed, also offer 
an advantage in that they make it pos- 
sible to have only one representative in 
a town instead of many as would be the 
case with independent manufacturers, 

Other advantages which syndicates can 
afford, it is pointed out, are the eco. 
nomical distribution of orders between 
their members, a rational production 
arising out of bringing many different 
sorts of firms together, and the distriby- 
tion of the production of different types 
of goods between members who are most 
suited to engage in such production. It 
is admitted that with these advantages 
the sales syndicates are the best means 
by which the State can influence the dis. 
tribution of goods, and it is considered 
that for mass-production articles the 
Sales syndicates are still justified. 

It is concluded in Germany, therefore, 
that in connection with mass production 
there will always be sales associations, as 
well as price agreements, and that many 
of the cartels existing at present. will be 
indispensable for many years to come. It 
is maintained, however, that rationaliza- 
tion measures, such as the simplification 
of price lists, the introduction of uniform 
methods of price calculation, and the 
limitation of the kinds and types of 
articles manufactured, will be possible 
with respect to these cartels as well. 


Rational Allocation of War 
Orders 


Although amalgamation and carteli- 
zation may afford the greatest advantage 
from the point of view of organizing pro- 
duction, much, it is maintained, can be 
effected through the rational allocation 
of Germany’s war orders among firms 
which are not integrated. This can be 
done, it is explained, through the cooper- 
ation of manufacturers in the handling 
of orders, and especially as between prime 
contractors and the subcontractors to 
whom orders for components and acces- 
sories are awarded. 

As an example of an instance in which 
a greater utilization of equipment and the 
avoidance of unnecessary transportation 
could be effected through the rational al- 
location of armament orders, it is pointed 
out that special war orders could ad- 
vantageously be awarded entirely to the 
best and largest plants which could 
thereby not only bring their production 
capacity into full use but at the same 
time undertake the further subdivision 
of orders among those subcontractors 
who are the most efficient and most favor- 
ably located from the point of view of 
transportation. 


Improvement of Production 
Methods 


The absolute adjustment of industry in 
accordance with the increased demands 
necessitated by the war, it is maintained, 
requires not only a rationalization of 
production as between firms but also a 
rationalization within each firm itself. 
The German firms which are selected 
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from an industry and charged with an 
extraordinary increase in production, it 
igs stated, need to be reorganized from 
the ground up, especially in order to en- 
able them to take over the work previ- 
ously done by factories which have been 
closed down. 

Internal rationalization, it is pointed 
out, is not to be obtained so much through 
the installation of technicaly improved 
machinery as through improvements in 
the methods of production. Such im- 
provements, it is asserted, are not to be 
made with a view to reducing costs but 
with the object of yielding a greater out- 
put with the labor forces and machinery 
available. 

It is observed that some German fac- 
tories, whose equipment is in no way 
superior to that of others, are able to 
produce much greater quantities than 
the others. It is considered, therefore, 
that a mutual exchange of knowledge 
with respect to methods of production 
would be advantageous for the economy 
as a Whole. 


Consequently, it is proposed that an 
investigation be made by the technical 
experts of the German Labor Front to 
determine the peculiarities of business 
organization and the management of 
work in the most efficient factories and 
then place such information at the dis- 
posal of other entrepreneurs in order 
that they may adopt more efficient 
methods of production and thereby in- 
crease their output. 


It is considered that, as long as the 
emergency exists, it is necessary to have 
this exchange of knowledge even if it 
means that trade secrets will be di- 
vulged—but it is maintained that all 
firms stand to gain something, as even 
those firms which are already on the 
highest basis of production will also be 
able to learn something from other 
firms. 

Improvements in the methods of pro- 
duction, it is pointed out, involve mainly 
a superior utilization of raw materials 
and equipment, a concentration on 
standard types of articles which are 
suitable for the greatest number of uses 
and capable of production on a mass 
basis, and the introduction of assembly 
lines and other means of coordinating 
the movements of workers in the han- 
dling of materials and the operation of 
machines. 

|NoTe.—The foregoing article is the third 
in a series on German wartime economic 
policies. The first, Germany Diverts Excess 
Purchasing Power to War Financing,” ap- 
peared in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
May 2, 1942. The second, “Germany’s Labor 
Problems,” was published May 16.] 





Figures recently released by the Ameri- 
can-Brazilian Association show Brazil’s 
foreign trade (now concentrated largely 
along inter-American routes) as being 
larger in value in the first quarter of this 
year than in the corresponding 1941 pe- 
riod despite the shipping shortage. For 
the 3 months, Brazil’s excess of exports 
over imports amounting to 353,000 contos 
represented a gain of 147,000 over the 
“active” balance for the similar 1941 
period. 
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U.S. Export Control and 
Related Announcements 








Developments communicated to the 
Adviser on Trade Contrals up to Tuesday, 
June 16, 1942: 


Price Control Circular No. 5—Ezport 
Prices—Specific Maximum Export Pre- 
miums Established for Finished Textile 
Piece Goods. 


The Administrator of Price Control 
has issued Amendment No. 2 to Maxi- 
mum Price Control Regulation, to become 
effective June 9, 1942. Due to the diffi- 
culty in arriving at an appropriate pre- 
mium or “mark-up” in the base period 
determined in the original order, the 
Administrator has established the follow- 
ing maximum export premium, varying 
from 6 percent to 842 percent, to be 
charged on a sale for export on any fin- 
ished piece goods defined by Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 127: 

(1) For finished piece goods covered by 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 127: 

(i) If sold by the manufacturer or con- 
verter thereof, an amount not in excess of 6 
percent of the domestic maximum price ap- 
plicable to a sale by such person to a Class 
I purchaser 

(ii) If sold by a person other than the 
manufacturer or converter thereof, an 
amount not in excess of 8% percent of the 
domestic maximum price applicable to a sale 
by such person to a Class I purchaser. 

(2) For finished piece goods other than 
those covered by Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 127: 

(i) An amount not to exceed 6 percent of 
the domestic maximum price applicable to 
a sale of the commodity to a purchaser of 
the same class. 


A “Class I purchaser” is defined in 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 127 (Tex- 
tile Fabrics—Cotton, Wool, Silk, Syn- 
thetic, and Admixtures) of April 27, 1942, 
Federal Register, vol. 7, No. 83, page 3120, 
issue of April 29, 1942, as including a 
cutter, manufacturer, export merchant, 
foreign purchaser or agent of a foreign 
purchaser, jobber, wholesaler, chain store, 
mail-order house, hospital, prison, hotel 
chain, any agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment, any agency of a State, county, or 
municipal government, and any similar 
class of purchaser not specifically enu- 
merated in the order. 


No. 357—Red Validity Seal on Export 
Licenses to be Discontinued. 


The Office of Exports has notified col- 
lectors of customs that as soon as the 
present supply of red seals, heretofore 
used to designate the validity of licenses, 
has been exhausted, licenses will bear the 
perforated seal of the Board of Economic 
Warfare. The wording of this seal is: 

BOARD OF ECONOMIC WARFARE 


OFFICE OF EXPORTS 
OFFICIAL 


Licenses will continue to be signed by 
a duly authorized officer of the Board of 
Economic Warfare. 

It is understood that licenses are now 
being issued with the official perforated 
seal of the Board of Economic Warfare. 


No. 358—Typewriters Now Exportable 
Under General License to Canada and 
Newfoundland. 


The Office of Exports has notified col- 
lectors of customs that, effective imme- 
diately, typewriters, subject to individual 
license for exportation to all destinations 
since May 11, 1942 (Announcement No. 
338 in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for 
May 23, 1942), after having been prohib- 
ited entirely from exportation as of 
March 7, 1942 (Announcement No. 287, 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for March 
14, 1942), may be exported under general 
license only to Canada and Newfound- 
land. 

Shipments for other foreign destina- 
tions will continue subject to individual 
license, application for which (if for new 
machines) must be accompanied by an 
application for “Permit for Transfer of 
New Typewriters for Export” in triplicate, 
as noted on page 45 of ForrEIcN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY for May 23, 1942. 


No. 359—General License for Export of 
Coffee Limited to Group C Countries. 
The Office of Exports has notified col- 

lectors of customs that, effective June 18, 

1942, the types of coffee listed below (now 

under general license to Group K coun- 

tries) may be exported under general 
license to Group C countries only: 


Commodity Commerce Department 
Coffee: Schedule B No. 
GI as ciccminenay siting 1511 


Roasted (include decaffeinated)_.. 1512 
Extracts and substitutes (include 
chicory, dried and roasted) _.._-- 1513 


After that date, therefore, exports of 
coffee to foreign destinations other than 
Canada (G—1), Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland (G-2), Newfoundland 
(G47), Greenland (G61), Iceland 
(G-62), and the USS.R. (G—76), will 
require an individual license. 

This revocation does not apply to ship- 
ments on docks, on lighters, or laden 
aboard exporting vessels, or shipments 
in transit to port of exist pursuant to 
orders for actual export, on June 18, 1942. 


No. 360—Ezxports of Sertants Under Gen- 
eral License Restricted to Canada and 
Newfoundland 


The Office of Exports has notified col- 
lectors of customs that, effective June 15, 
1942, sextants (Schedule B No. 9149.96), 
now under general license to Group C 
countries, may be exported under gen- 
eral license only to Canada (G—1) and 
Newfoundland (G-—47). After that date, 
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therefore, an individual license will be 
necessary for shipments of sextants to all 
other foreign destinations. 

Shipments on docks, on lighters, or 
laden aboard exporting carriers, or ship- 
ments in transit on June 15 to ports of 
exit pursuant to orders for actual export 
are not affected by this instruction. 


No. 361—Changes in General In-transit 
License Provisions. 


The Office of Exports has notified col- 
lectors of customs that, effective im- 


mediately, an additional General In-. 


transit License GIT-B/UC will be author- 
ized for shipments passing in transit 
through the United States from any part 
of the Western Hemisphere to Unoccu- 
pied China. 

In addition to General License 
GIT-A/A (see par. 2 of ANNOUNCEMENT 
No. 279 in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
for March 14, 1942) for in-transit ship- 
ments of specified products from one 
part of the British Empire to another, 
shipments of those commodities may now 
be made under General License GIT-B/B 
when sent in transit through the United 
States in bond from Mexico to another 
part of Mexico. 


No. 362—Current Controls Bulletin No. 
27. 


The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Controls Bulletin No. 27, which con- 
tains the following new announcements: 


1. Price Quotations—Amendment to Current 
Controls Bulletin No. 25. 


Paragraph 3 of Current Controls Bulletin 
No. 25 is amended to read: 

Where the price quoted on the export 
declaration exceeds the price stated in an- 
swer to Question No. 15 on the export li- 
cense, the Collector of Customs will permit 
shipment, provided the exporter or his 
agent files a statement in the form specified 
below setting forth the kind and amount of 
export expenses authorized under the Maxi- 
mum Export Price Regulations of the Office 
of Price Administration which account for 
the difference in the two prices: 


PRICE CERTIFICATE 


The undersigned hereby certifies that the 
difference in the price quoted on the ex- 
port declaration and that stated in answer 
to Question 15 on License No. -------- 
is the result of actual increases in export 
expenses as authorized by the Maximum 
Export Price Regulations and as itemized 
below: 


Price quoted in Question 


Additional freight 
EEE EE 

Additional handling 
ey ee 
Ra oe ne 


The above additional charges are not in- 
cluded in or covered by the price stated in 
Question 15 on the license. 


we ww ww ww we we we ee we ee ee ee ee ee were 


(Signature and title of licensee, author- 
ized officer, or authorized agent) 


2. Farm Machinery and Equipment Alloca- 
tion. 


The production of farm equipment for ex- 
port is governed by War Production Board’s 
Order L-26, as amended. The American Re- 
quirements Committee has made an alloca- 
tion to the Board of Economic Warfare of 
certain material subject to Order L-26 for 
export to the other American republics; this 
allocation has been made according to dollar 
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va'ue. Distribution of this allocation, coun- 
try by country, is controlled by export li- 
censes issued by the Board of Economic 
Warfare. 

In order to coordinate and implement the 
operation of the export allocation program 
for the other American Republics and the 
operation of War Production Board’s Order 
L-26, as amended, the following procedure 
will be observed: 


1. Farm equipment and machinery allo- 
cated for export to the other American Re- 
publics consists of items classified in De- 
partment of Commerce Schedule B by 
numbers 7143, 7365, 7368, 7800—70, 7879-99, 
and 7975 (excluding tracklaying tractors 
and parts and accessories for tracklaying 
tractors). 

2. Applications for export licenses cov- 
ering farm machinery allocated for export 
to the other American Republics shall be 
filed by the manufacturer only, provided, 
however, a manufacturer may submit ap- 
plication on behalf of a dealer, broker, etc., 
but in so doing the manufacturer must 
charge the material covered by that ap- 
plication against his production for export 
quota established under War Production 
Board’s Order L-26, as amended. 

8. Certificates of Necessity or evidence 
thereof shall accompany each application 
for export license except where the allo- 
cated materials, classified under the same 
Schedule B or F commodity number, in 
the shipment do not exceed $25 in value, or 
where the applicant, for stated reasons, 
was unable or did not wish to secure a 
Certificate. 

Certificates for past quarters will be 
honored where the allocation for that quar- 
ter has not been completely licensed. 

4. The following statement must ac- 
company each application: 

Value Value 

A. Total value of 
allocated farm equip- 
ment items produced 
by applicant for ex- 
port during the year 
1940 to country named 
in application....._-- ee aera 

B. Total value of ex- 
ports of allocated farm 
equipment by appli- 
cant under general li- 
cense to the country 
named in the applica- 
tion from November 1, 

1941 to February 20, 
A a 

C. Total value of ex- 
ports of allocated farm 
equipment covered by 
individual licenses 
granted applicant to 
the country named on 
the application from 
November 1, 1941 to 


D. Total value of ap- 
plications for allocated 
farm equipment now 
pending in the Office 
of Exports including 
this application._..-- 

E. Total of items B, 


The statements above made are to be con- 
sidered a part of our attached export license 
application which covers equipment, the pro- 
duction of which is authorized by War Pro- 
duction Board’s Order L-26, as amended. 


(Signed) 
5. Export of Petroleum Products to Portugal. 


All petroleum products, for export to Por- 
tugal, now require blockade control permits 
as outlined in the Selected Destinations 
Clearance Procedure, Export Control Schedule 
Number 7, pages 87-90. Therefore, on page 
89, under “Portugal” after “Petroleum Prod- 
ucts,” delete the words “other than Petro- 
latum, White, and Technical Oils (medicinal, 
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pharmaceutical, and processing) and Paraffin 
Wax.” 


6. Blockade Control Permits no Longer Re. 
quired for Spanish Morocco and Tangier, 
Effective immediately, prior issuance of 
Blockade Control Permits will no longer be 
required for any of the articles and materials 
to be exported to Spanish Morocco and Tan. 
gier. This rescinds the requirements set 
forth on page 89 of the Comprehensive Ex. 
port Control Schedule Number 7, with re. 
gard to Spanish Morocco and Tangier. 


7. Shipments for the Remainder of Second 
Quarter and for Third Quarter To Se. 
lected Destinations. 

Applications for licenses to export articles 
and materials to the Selected Destinations 
received after the first day of June will be 
considered for third-quarter shipment, and 
if approved, will be valid from July 1, 1942 
to October 10, 1942. If applicants desire to 
make shipments in the second quarter, it 
should be so stated specifically on the appli- 
cation. Applications which were filed prior 
to June 1, but upon which final approval js 
not given until after June 10, will be issued 
for the current quarter, but may be extended 
to the succeeding quarter upon request, 
Such a request may be made by letter at- 
tached to the original of the license which 
will be amended and returned. 


9. Bunker Fuel for Vessels Returning to the 
United States. 

The following information should be at- 
tached to application for licenses covering 
bunker fuel for return trips to the United 
States of vessels not operating under the 
jurisdiction of countries numbered 1 through 
81 or of Iran, Iraq, Ireland, Liberia, Syria 
and Turkey: ? 


. Name of ship and nationality. 

. Type of fuel. 

Gross tonnage. 

. Net tonnage. 

. Deadweight tonnage. 

. Bunker capacity. 

. Permanent bunkers. 

. Average speed. 

. Type of engine. 

. Indicated horsepower at average speed. 

. Average daily consumption of coal (or 
oil) at sea. 

. Average daily consumption of coal (or 

oil) in port. 


The present procedure on ship stores, sup- 
plies, and equipment is set forth in Item 6, 
of Current Controls Bulletin No. 19, dated 
April 30, 1942 


10. Iron and Steel Products—Comprehensive 
Export Control Schedule No. 7— 
Correction. 


Under the title “British Purchasing Com- 
mission,” p. 81, Comprehensive Export Con- 
trol Schedule No. 7, in the list of products 
which may be shipped under unlimited 
license, the entry for “Iron and Steel” should 
read as follows: 

Iron and Steel (including all items from 
Iron Ferro-Alloys through Iron and steel 
Mfrs.—Miscellaneous (but not including 
commodities with the following numbers: 
6010.2, 6010.3, 6010.4, 6010.7, 6010.9, 6011, 
6015, 6118.05, 6118.09, 6118.25, 6147.05, 
6152.85, 6154.43, 6154.98, 6155.15, 6155.2, 
6156.05, 6167.43, 6167.98, 6178.90, 6178.91, 
6178.96, 6178.98) 

(Signed) F. R. Kerr, 
Colonel, Infantry, 
Chief, Export Control Branch, 
Office of Exports. 


The information and regulations in this 
Bulletin do not apply to white licenses issued 
by the Department of State to cover exports 
of arms, ammunition, and implements of 
war or tinplate or helium; nor do they apply 
to licenses issued by the Treasury Depart- 
ment for the export of gold or narcotics. 

Current Controls Bulletins are issued by 
the Office of Exports for the guidance of all 
concerned with the regulations and interpre- 
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tations of Export Control. The Bulletins 
supplement the Comprehensive Schedules 
ublished every two months. Copies of the 
Comprehensive Schedules may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
at a cost of 20 cents per copy or $1 per year. 








le boas Fe es RE: 

* The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
yate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each case. 














Articles of Current Interest Appearing in 
the Department of State Bulletin, 
June 6, 1942. 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $2.75 a year. The June 6 issue 
contains these articles: 

DECLARATION OF WAR BY MEXICO 
ON GERMANY, ITALY, AND 
JAPAN. 

WARNING TO JAPAN REGARDING 
THE USE OF POISONOUS GASES. 

MUTUAL AID AGREEMENT WITH 
CHINA. 


DECLARATIONS OF A STATE OF 
WAR WITH BULGARIA, HUN- 
GARY, AND RUMANIA: 

Message of the President to the Con- 

gress, June 2. 

Joint Declarations by the Congress, 

June 5. 

ADDRESS BY ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY ACHESON TO AMERICANS 
OF ITALIAN DESCENT. 

OUR EDUCATION, THIS WAR, AND 
ESSENTIALS OF PEACE: Address 
by Stanley K. Hornbeck. 


HITLER'S VISIT TO FINLAND. 


TRAFFIC IN ARMS, AMMUNITION, 
ETC. 


PROCLAIMED LIST, SUPPLEMENT 2 
TO REVISION II. 


EXCHANGE OF DIPLOMATIC AND 
CONSULAR PERSONNEL. 


PERSONS ARRIVING ON THE S. S. 
“GRIPSHOLM.” 


VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES OF 
THE KING OF GREECE. 


GENERALIZATION OF TRADE 
AGREEMENT DUTIES. 


LABOR RIOTS AT NASSAU. 
Other Publications 


PRICE CONTROL: THE WAR 
AGAINST INFLATION. Erik T. H. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Kjelistrom, Per Jacobsson, Gustave H. 
Gluck, Ivan Wright. 1942. 171 pp. 
Price, $2.50. Records the experiences of 
Sweden, Switzerland, Great Britain, and 
Canada in controlling prices as a means 
of maintaining their economic stability. 
The book is made up four separate essays, 
each one written from the point of view 
of the individual author. Effect of price 
control upon wages, rents, food prices, 
rationing, agriculture, and related 
aspects are discussed. Observations for 
the most part include events up to the 
present year. These experiences supply 
parallels which can be of great im- 
portance in carrying out price-control 
policies in the United States. 


Available from: Rutgers University 
Press, New Brunswick, N. J. 


THE BACKGROUND OF OUR WAR. 
1942. 279 pp. Price, $1.50. Adapted 
from lectures prepared by the Orien- 
tation Course, War Department Bureau 
of Public Relations, this book reviews the 
developments in the present war from 
1931 to the time of America’s entry into 
the conflict. 


Available from: Farrar & Rinehart, 
Inc., 232 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF CANADA 
FOR AMERICANS. Alfred Leroy Burt. 
1942. 279 pp. Illus. Price, $3. The 
author presents much new material and 
new interpretations of familiar events 
in the history of Canada. Reveals a new 
view of the War of 1812, and traces the 
ups and downs of Canadian politics and 
Canadian-American relations. De- 
scribes Canada’s struggle for national 
unity, including the saga of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company and of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, along with the story of 
the opening of the Northwest, of life on 
the frontier and many other events and 
characters. Analyzes the contributing 
factors in the development of the Do- 
minion. Ilustrated with photographs, 
maps, and cartoons. 

Available from: University of Minne- 
sota Press, Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE INDIAN STATES AND INDIAN 
FEDERATION. Sir Geoffrey de Mont- 
morency. 1942. 165 pp. Price, $1.25. 
The author, who is a former Governor 
of the Punjab, discusses the factors that 
make the future of government in India 
so pressing and difficult a problem, with 
particular reference to the Indian States 
and the attitude of the Princes to a Fed- 
eral Constitution. Their traditions and 
history and the history of English gov- 
ernment in India in its various forms are 
described. Full explanations of the Acts 
of 1919 and 1935, of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report, and of the Round 
Table Conference and Joint Parliament- 
ary Committee are given. 


Available from: Cambridge University 
Press Department, The Macmillan Co., 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


{Note.—The cost of the 1940 Annual 
Report of Foreign Bondholders Protec- 
tive Council, Inc., listed in Foreign Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY for June 6, 1942, is $1.35. 
The price of $4.65 given in the original 
listing is erroneous. ] 
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New Inter-American Institute 
of Agricultural Sciences 


The Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union on June 4 approved 
measures for the organization of the 
Inter-American Institute of Agricultural 
Sciences, a continental research and ex- 
perimental station to coordinate agri- 
cultural science in all the republics of 
this hemisphere. 

As approved, a report of the Inter- 
American Committee on Tropical Agri- 
culture calls for the location of the prin- 
cipal office in Washington, with supple- 
mentary Offices in the other American 
countries. The governing unit of the 
Institute will be members of the Govern- 
ing Board of the Pan American Union, 
who are also diplomatic representatives 
of the Latin American nations and the 
Secretary of State of the United States. 

Administration of the Institute of Ag- 
ricultural Sciences will be taken care 
of by a director, chosen by the members 
of the Institute, and his headquarters 
will be at the office of the Institute. The 
— will appoint a secretary to assist 

im. 

‘Each one of the American Republics 
represented in the Institute is to have 
the right to appoint an agricultural ex- 
pert to be its representative in a Tech- 
nical Advisory Council which will meet 
at the field headquarters. This Tech- 
nical Advisory Council will consider ques- 
tions of general policy pertaining to the 
advancement of education and science 
in the various republics, through teach- 
ing, research, experimentation, and ex- 
tension activities in agriculture and 
allied sciences. 

The general objective of the Institute is 
to encourage and advance general agri- 
cultural education and training in the 
Americas. It is expected that the In- 
stitute will set up experiment stations, 
farms, ranches, laboratories, and educa- 
tional centers in many or all of the 
American Republics to carry out agri- 
cultural programs which have already 
been proved feasible and also to test new 
proposals. 

The location of the Institute has not 
yet been determined, though $500,000 
has been made available to cover the 
initial expenses, such as the construction 
of buildings and early operation costs. 
Great interest has been manifested in 
the Institute by the Latin American gov- 
ernments. Vast, productive tracts of 
land have been offered as the site of the 
Institute by Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, El Sal- 
vador, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, the 
Dominican Republic, and Venezuela. 
Technical experts from the U. S. Depart- 
ment: of Agriculture have visited the prof- 
fered locations, to determine which will 
best meet the purposes of the Institute, 
and their report, including a recom- 
mendation for the proper site, has been 
submitted to the Inter-American Com- 
mittee on Tropical Agriculture for con- 
sideration. It is expected that the de- 
cision will be made shortly and that work 
will get under way for the erection of the 
Institute. 


ao eer saw 
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Trade Mark 
Applications 


Argentina.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Boletin Oficial of May 19, 
1942. Opposition must be filed before 
June 22, 1942. 











Trade-mark |} Class No. and commodity 
| 

Berkeley... _- | No. 16—Entire class. 
Swan__. ..| No. 2—Soaps. 

Siemens = No. 5—Entire class. 
Queen’s- rs ...---| No. 9—Entire class. 

O° =a ae No. 14—Entire class. 
Motor Oil_- : ..| No. 3—Lubricants. 
Niagara_- =u No. 20—Entire class. 





Argentina.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Boletin Oficial of May 26, 
1942. Opposition must be filed before 
June 29, 1942. 





Trade-mark Class No. and commodity 


Sesamo | No. 12—Entire class. 
Gordon’s Dry Gin No. 23—Entire class. 





Brazil—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
on the dates indicated in the Official 
Gazette of Brazil. Opposition must be 
filed within 60 days from date of pub- 
lication. 





™ Class ber : date o - 
a lass number and (Date of pub 


commodity lication 
Silverbromo No. 3—Pharmaceu- | May 5, 1942. 
tical product. 
M—Monitor _| No. 17—Office ma- | Do. 


chinery and in- | 
stallations as fol- 
lows: Files, press- 
es, paper holders, 
hooks, rulers, 
tapes, pencils, | 
glue, panels, inks, 


painting brushes, 
carbon paper, 
typewriter rib- 
bons. 

Lithospra - ; No. 8—Air com- | 
pressors, pistols | 
and aerographs for 
general paintings. 


Do. 


“‘Cometa’”’ _ - No. 6—Pulverizing Do. 
machines for ag- | 
ricultural use. 

Poliurene No. 3—Pharmaceu- Do. 
tical product. 

Velox - -- .......| No. 16—Concrete Do. 


| workmanship for 
construction and 
ornamental pur- | 
pose. (Generic 
| trade-mark.) 
| No. 41 — Grated Do. 
cheese in special 
mould for indus- 
try and commerce, 
especially Parme- 


Drummond 


| san cheese. 
Cerveja: Sao Luiz, 
Rua Conde de 
Porto Alegre. 
Fabricada Es- |)No. 42—Beer_____- Do. 
pecialmente Para 
Inverno__.- 
Pelotas__ 
Jad-Ko__- No. 35—Belts, sus- Do. 


penders, coin 
parse. wallet, 
eather brief case. 

‘V”’ Da Vitoria..... No. 41 — Candies, Do. 
bonbons, sweets, 
chocolates. 

Vitacreme, Man- 

teiga, Extra-- 

Vitacreme, Latici- 

nios, Vitacreme 


No. 41—Butter____- Do. 
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Colombia.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of May 18, 
1942. Opposition to the registration of 
these trade-marks must be made in Co- 
lombia within 30 days from date of the 
third and last printing. 





| 

Trade-mark | Products covered 
. Bite 4 ; 
Golf. ; Cigarettes and cigars. 





Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Monte- 
video, on the dates noted. Opposition 
must be filed within 30 days from date 
of publication. 


| 





Date of pub 


lrade-mark Product | lication 

Kraft Paper, stationery, books, | May 25, 1942 
| ete. 

Premier Cigars, cigarettes, etc Do 


Hilda Drugstore and chemical Do. 
products 





Uruguay’s Economy in 1941 
(Continued from p. 12) 


ernment issues, including those of the 
Government autonomous organizations, 
such as the Banco Hipotecario (State 
Mortgage Bank) and the State Telephone 
Co. Prospects of increased earnings of 
private companies stimulated demand for 
stocks and bonds of domestic issues, and 
trading in industrial shares was brisk. 
Money was plentiful throughout the 
year, and bank loans secured by first- 
class collateral ranged between 6 and 7 
percent. One new bank (Banco de Mon- 
tevideo) was established during 1941 
but did not open its doors to the public 
until 1942. This bank is capitalized at 
1,000,000 pesos, and is handling the liqui- 
dation of the Banco Frances Supervielle 
& Cia., which failed in 1940. There 
were no bank failures during 1941. 


Exchange Control 


The Office of Controller of Exports 
and Imports was given definite legal 
status by a law passed by the National 
Assembly and promulgated by the Ex- 
ecutive on January 10, 1941. The new 
law made little change in the existing 
procedure but removed any doubt re- 
garding the legality of the control, which 
had been operating previously under an 
executive decree of April 1, 1940. The 
general functions of the Controller were 
not changed by the new law, and the 
office remained under the Ministry of 
Finance. 

The heavy excess of exports over im- 
ports in 1941 permitted a considerable 
relaxation of the exchange restrictions 
applying to imports. This was particu- 
larly true in the case of imports from 
the United States. Exchange derived 
from exports to the United States was re- 
ported at about $38,000,000, while ex- 
change provided by the Bank of the 
Republic to pay for United States mer- 
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chandise amounted to slightly less than 
$13,000,000. 

The heavy movement of the wool crop 
began to bring large amounts of dollars 
into the market after the first of No. 
vember, and the inability of the authori. 
ties to use these caused the value of the 
peso to rise rapidly in the free market, 
Between November 1 and December 8, 
the peso rose in the free market from 
$0.459 to $0.526; on the latter date the 
value of the peso in the free and con. 
trolled markets was practically the same, 
The rapidity of the advance from No. 
vember 1 to December 8 is indicated by 
the fact that the net rise in the free. 
market peso in that period was 6.7 cents, 
while the net rise in the 10 months pre. 
ceding November was 6.4 cents. 

It became apparent halfway through 
the year that all importation would be. 
come increasingly difficult, and the Ex. 
change Control began to grant libera] 
exchange quotas for imports regardless 
of country or origin. Since that time 
no merchant or importer has complained 
of inability to obtain exchange. At the 
end of 1941, the dollar holdings of the 
Bank of the Republic were estimated at 
more than $50,000,000. 


Customs Duties and Commercial 
Treaties 


There were no important changes in 
import duties in 1941. Numerous de- 
crees were issued defining or reclassify- 
ing articles of importation, and, because 
of a crop shortage, specific amounts of 
wheat, potatoes, and other foodstuffs 
from abroad were exempted from pay- 
ment of import duties. 

Negotiations for a trade agreement 
with the United States were resumed in 
1941, and progressed successfully. By the 
end of the year, it appeared that a satis- 
factory agreement would be completed 
in 1942, 

Delegates to the River Plate Regional 
Conference—Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil, 
Paraguay, and Bolivia—met at Monte- 
video in the early part of 1941 for the 
purpose of strengthening continental 
solidarity and of discussing mutual eco- 
nomic problems. However, the proposed 
commercial treaty between Uruguay and 
Argentina, which was initiated in 1940, 
failed to materialize. 

Following the visit of the Canadian 
Trade Mission to Montevideo, an agree- 
ment was reached on September 30, 1941, 
which declared that the object of the two 
countries was to conduct international 
trade on a multilateral basis. The agree- 
ment provides that Uruguay will deviate 
from its bilateral exchange policy and 
will in the future allot United States dol- 
lars for the payment of Canadian im- 
ports. 

A trade agreement between Uruguay 
and Switzerland was ratified on October 
6, 1941. This arrangement accords re- 
ciprocal most-favored-nation treatment 
as regards customs duties and all other 
charges, but excepts all privileges of this 
nature which may be granted in the fu- 
ture by Uruguay exclusively to Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, and Paraguay, and by 
Switzerland to Germany, France, and 
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Italy. The agreement was for 1 year, but 
may be prolonged indefinitely at the de- 
sire of the two countries. 


A conference of associations of com- 
merce and production of the American 
Republics was held in Montevideo during 
the latter part of May to consider means 
of encouraging and improving commer- 
cial and economic relations among the 
American Republics. The conference 
recommended the reduction of trade and 
exchange restrictions and the encourage- 
ment of domestic and foreign capital. 
Perhaps the most important accomplish- 
ment of the conference was the creation 
of a Permanent Council with headquar- 
ters in Montevideo. This, in reality, is 
a Pan American Chamber of Commerce 
free from Government control, which, if 
properly managed, should be instru- 
mental in improving commercial and 
financial relations among the American 
Republics. 


Conservation Measures and 
Price Control 


Steps were taken by the Uruguayan 
Government to control prices of neces- 
sities and to conserve materials essen- 
tial to the national well-being. A law 
of September 5, 1939, authorized the 
Government to control prices of a wide 
variety of articles, and subsequent de- 
crees fixed prices for all articles of prime 
necessity. 

Exportation of metals, agricultural ma- 
chinery, yarns (except wool or cotton), 
chemicals, paints, dyes, coal, wood, jute, 
burlap sacks, cork, and mica was pro- 
hibited by a decree issued July 4, 1941. 
This measure was so sweeping that it 
proved a hardship to normal trade, and 
the Government, by decree of September 
2, 1941, amended it to permit exportation 
of certain machinery and machinery 
parts and the return of steel drums and 
metal cylinders used for the importation 
of petroleum products and certain types 
of gases. 


Committees were appointed to study 
the fuel situation with respect to both 
petroleum and coal, and, following a 
recommendation of the Committee on 
Petroleum, a decree was issued on Sep- 
tember 18, 1941, rationing gasoline for 
the month of October. The period was 
later extended to cover the last 2 months 
of the year and the first months of 1942. 

On August 11 the Municipality of 
Montevideo issued a decree ordering the 
use of metal substitutes wherever pos- 
sible in all construction projects. 

Since Uruguay possesses no commer- 
cial forests, and since about 95 percent 
of all construction, both governmental 
and private, is of concrete, the Govern- 
ment studied ways in which scrap iron 
could be used for the manufacture of re- 
inforcing bars. At the end of the year, 
however, no plan had been devised. 
There is no steel plant in the country, 
and, while private concerns are attempt- 
ing to establish a small oven and rolling 
mill to produce reinforcing bars, they are 
finding it difficult to obtain the necessary 
equipment, which would probably have 
to be imported from the United States. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Swiss Withstand “Encircling 
Gloom” 


(Continued from p. 7) 


Agriculture 


Except for the cold, dry weather in 
March and April, heavy local hailstorms 
in July, and a protracted rainy period 
in August, weather conditions in 1941 
were favorable to agriculture. Owing to 
the fine weather in the haying time, the 
quality of this crop was better than in 
1940. The acreage of bread grains and 
fodder crops exceeded that of 1940, the 
former by 45,000 acres in round numbers. 
The condition of crops in the summer 
months was excellent. The extended 
rainy period during the harvest time, 
however, adversely affected crops which 
earlier in the year had been very prom- 
ising. Nevertheless, it is estimated that 
the yield per acre in most cases was 
somewhat higher than in 1940. By Fed- 
eral decree, farmers were required to re- 
port and turn over their crops at fixed 
prices. 

The fruit crop varied according to the 
section of the country. In the outstand- 
ing fruit-growing cantons of eastern 
Switzerland the crop was good, whereas 
in central and western Switzerland it 
ranged from average to poor. While the 
production of Swiss vineyards totaled 
950,000 hectoliters against only 462,000 
hectoliters in 1940, prices were higher 
than in 1940. 

The extension of the area under culti- 
vation and the shortage of fodder caused 
a reduction in livestock, with resultant 
higher prices for both butcher and breed- 
ing cattle. In order to conserve the sup- 
ply of meat, in May two and in December 
three meatless days a week were intro- 
duced. Owing to the high cost of feed, 
hog prices were sufficient to cover produc- 
tion costs only in the case of producers 
who still possessed stocks of cheap feed. 
Although milk deliveries during the first 
2 months of 1941 were somewhat larger 
than in the corresponding period of 1940, 
the supply later fell off as a result chiefly 
of the reduction in dairy herds, lack of 
concentrated feed, occasional periods of 
drought, and the increased use of cattle 
as beasts of burden. While deliveries to 
condensed-milk factories were on the 
whole satisfactory, increased production 
costs caused an advance in prices. Sales 
quotas were limited to those fixed for 
1939. 


Farm-Labor Problem — Nation 
Provisioned With Fair Success 


As in the previous years, the chief prob- 
lem of agriculture was that of obtaining 
the necessary labor. Despite the utili- 
zation of persons liable to compulsory 
labor service, students, and volunteers, 
this problem was not always satisfac- 
torily solved. The increase in the 
acreage of field crops, totaling 62,500 
hectares, resulted in higher production 
costs. 

Maximum prices were established dur- 
ing 1941 for practically all agricultural 
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products. In addition, attempts were 
made to stabilize prices by indirect 
measures. New investments in agricul- 
tural implements and machinery further 
increased the cost of production. More- 
over, the advance in the cost of living was 
not confined to the urban population, but 
affected also every peasant household. 

With the growing food-import difficul- 
ties, agriculture was confronted with the 
enormous task of guaranteeing through 
its own efforts the country’s provisioning. 
Despite the many obstacles encountered, 
it may be said to have been moderately 
successful in this respect. 


Finance 


The Swiss money market was charac- 
terized by continued liquidity through- 
cut 1941—an ample and unbroken sup- 
ply of funds being derived from the sale 
of United States dollars, the liquidation 
of inventories, payments for exports, re- 
patriation of Swiss capital, and military 
disbursements. The influx of funds from 
these sources sufficed not only to satisfy 
the demand for foreign exchange but 
contributed to a renewed increase in the 
circulating medium. Call money and 
first-class Swiss bank and commercial 
paper remained at 1.25 percent, or 
slightly under the official rate of 1.5 per- 
cent, while the rates on loans against 
eligible commercial collateral varied 
from 3% to 4% percent. 

The considerable decline in turn-over 
experienced by the Swiss foreign-ex- 
change market in 1940 was followed by a 
further shrinkage during 1941, particu- 
larly after the action taken by the United 
States in June of freezing continental 
European funds. Thereafter the only 
foreign currencies which could be freely 
exchanged in Switzerland were Portu- 
guese escudos, Argentine pesos, and 
Swedish crowns. 


Federal Receipts and 
Expenditures 


The Federal budget for 1940, which 
for the first time since World War I 
segregated ordinary and extraordinary 
expenditures, closed with receipts of 
482,000,000 francs and expenditures of 
512,000,000 francs, or a deficit of 30,- 
000,000 francs, while the estimates for 
1941 provided for a deficit of 84,000,000 
francs. The ordinary budget for 1942 
estimates receipts at 371,000,000 francs 
and expenditures at 480,000,000, result- 
ing in a deficit of 109,000,000 francs. 
The decrease in revenue is attributable 
chiefly to a falling off in customs receipts, 
whereas the reduction in expenditures 
was possible because of higher prices for 
agricultural products, with resultant 
lower Government subsidies and a de- 
cline in unemployment. 

The principal burden of Federal! ex- 
penditures falls, however, in the extraor- 
dinary budget, which embraces all 
outlays due to war conditions and the 
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revenue necessary to cover such expendi- 
tures. It is estimated that up to the 
end of 1942 such expenditures will total 
4,890,000,000 francs, of which 1,340,000,- 
000 francs are for the fiscal year 1942 
alone. Of the latter amount 1,170,000,- 
000 francs will either be amortized by the 
end of 1942 or covered by tax collections 
up to that time. 

By way of comparison, it may be re- 
called that the cost of Swiss mobilization 
during the last war amounted in round 
numbers to only 1,600,000,000 francs. 
Extraordinary revenue in 1942 is esti- 
mated as follows: Defense capital levy, 
90,000,000 francs; defense taxes, 80,000,- 
000 francs; war-profits taxes, 100,000,- 
000 francs; turn-over tax, 50,000,000 
francs; and the so-called equalization or 
department-store tax, 10,000,000 francs— 
making a total of 330,000,000 francs. A 
considerable portion of the funds to 
cover extraordinary expenditures must 
accordingly be obtained by borrowing. 

The Federal debt, exclusive of 3,200,- 
000,000 francs of the Swiss Federal Rail- 
ways, increased during 1941 by 800,000,- 
000 francs ($187,200,000), and a further 
increase of about 1,000,000,000 francs 
($234,000,000) is anticipated before the 
close of 1942, according to estimates of 
the Federal Department of Finance. Up 
to the present, the demands upon the 
bank of issue for financing public ex- 
penditures have been kept within reas- 
onable limits. Occasionally, the Federal 
Government disposed of its Treasury cer- 
tificates in substantial amounts to the 
private banks at a very favorable rate. 


Price Situation 


During 1941, the cost-of-living index, 
retarded to some extent by rationing 
and price control, continued its steady 
upward trend, although the gradient was 
less steep than that of the wholesale- 
price index. 

At the end of December 1941, the cost- 
of-living index stood at 1843 (June 
1914=100) against 160 at the close of 
1940. This represents a rise of 34.3 per- 
cent compared with the pre-war level in 
August 1939 and of 15.3 percent for 1941. 
The food index climbed from 158 at the 
beginning of January to 189 at the end 
of December, heating and light from 142 
to 148, and clothing from 158 to 198. 
The increase in the index would doubtless 
have been still greater and more in keep- 
ing with the actual rise in prices if rents 
had not been pegged and the price of 
gas, electricity, and many other items 
strictly controlled. 

The wholesale-price index during 1941 
was characterized by a constant and un- 
interrupted rise. Primarily this was due 
to the great increase in the prices of im- 
ported goods caused chiefly by the ab- 
normally heavy wartime transportation 
charges, but rising production costs re- 
sulting from higher wages and the use 
of substitute materials were also a factor. 

This index, embracing the principal 
unprocessed foodstuffs as well as raw and 
semimanufactured materials, which 
stood at 163.9 at the end of 1940 (June 
1914=100, registered 198.7 at the close 
of 1941—representing an increase of 21.2 
percent for 1941. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Foreign Commerce Statistical 
Decisions 


(F. C. S. D. 29) 


NOTICE TO POSTMASTERS AND POSTAL 
EXPORTERS 


Gross Weight Required on Ship- 
per’s Export Declarations for Postal 
Shipments 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, 
Washington, D. C. 


Foreign Commerce Statistical Decision 
26, issued April 20, 1942, announced the 
publication of revised postal regulations 
relating to the use of the Shipper’s Ex- 
port Declaration (Commerce Form 17525) 
for postal shipments. 

On May 15, 1942, the Post Office De- 
partment amended this regulation to 
require the insertion of the gross weight 
(in pounds) on the Shipper’s Export 
Declaration. “Gross weight (in pounds)” 
should, therefore, be added to the list of 
items to be filled in by the sender of a 
postal shipment. 


J. C. Capt, 
Director. 


May 29, 1942. 





U. S. Alert in Experimenting 
With Rubber-Yielding Plants 


About 500 pounds of Russian dandelion 
(kok-saghyz) seed received by the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry from the Soviet 
Union are being planted at agricultural 
experiment stations and Forest Service 
nurseries in Several northern States of 
the United States. This plant is har- 
vested at the end of the first growing 
season. It is grown today on about 
2,000,000 acres annually in the Soviet 
Union. It yields from 30 to 60 pounds of 
rubber per acre per year. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Chemistry 
and Engineering is testing large quanti- 
ties of rabbit-brush collected by rangers 
on western National Forests to determine 
the possibilities of extracting rubber from 
this common range shrub and to help 
determine the varieties with the highest 
rubber content. 

A report from Mexico indicates in- 
creasing production of rubber from the 
wild guayule shrub there. 





Argentina may soon grant Provincial 
status to the national Territories of La 
Pampa and the Chaco. Should the Con- 
gress pass the requisite legislation, the 
number of _ self-governing Argentine 
Provinces would be increased to 16—and 
more than 500,000 inhabitants of the two 
Territories would have representation in 
Congress. 


Mexico’s Ministry of Economy has 
been conducting a sweeping drive against 
merchants violating price-ceiling regula- 
tions, according to items appearing in 
the Mexican press. 





June 20, 1942 


New Import-Control Plan 


Importation of commodities for civij. 
ian use as well as strategic war mate. 
rials will be controlled by the Uniteg 
States War Production Board beginning 
July 2, 1942, under General Import Or. 
der M-63. The purpose is to give com. 
modities, in the order of their impor. 
tance in national economy, preference, 
in shipping space, but permission to im. 
port is not a guaranty of space. 

Commodities are listed in three groups 
The goods on List I may not be imported, 
except by Government agencies, or pur- 
chased or contracted for import withow 
the authority of the Director of Industry 
Operations; the prohibition does not ex. 
tend to purchases under existing con. 
tracts. Nor may the goods be disposeg 
of (except to complete prior contracts), 
processed, or moved from initial storage 
without authority unless goods were pur- 
chased by or are transferred to Govern- 
ment agencies. 

Reports on existing contracts and au- 
thorized contracts are required by the 
War Production Board, and the collec- 
tors of customs require reports before 
imports are entered for consumption, for 
warehouse, or withdrawn from ware- 
house. 

The commodities on List IT and List I] 
are subject to the same restrictions, with 
several exceptions. The commodities 
may be Sold, processed, or disposed of 
without special authority. Under the 
restrictions for List III, purchases by 
previous contracts are admitted only by 
specific approval unless they were in 
transit before the order became effective. 

The import order covers commodities 
imported into continental United States 
from Territories and possessions, includ- 
ing the Philippine Islands, and from for- 
eign countries, and applies to goods re- 
leased by the Bureau of Customs; it is 
not applicable to goods on List II 
shipped by air or overland from Canada 
or Mexico. 


Electric-Current Production 
in Italy 


Italy’s production of electric current 
during 1941 increased to 21,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours, compared with produc- 
tion of 10,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours in 
1930, according to the European press. 

Further figures indicate that Italy’s 
electric-current production has increased 
more than 400 percent since the rise of 
the Fascist regime in 1922. Erection of 
hydroelectric plants continues, and a new 
construction program calls for produc- 
tion of 30,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours in 
1947, it is reported. 





Uruguay has reportedly authorized its 
National Fuel Administration to pur- 
chase 10,000 tons of Argentine corn. This 
corn will serve as fuel to offset the serious 
shortage of fuel in Uruguay. As noted at 
various times in ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, Argentina already has made 
wide use of corn as a railway and indus- 
trial fuel. 
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